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1949 INCREASES 


(nsurance owned by Policy- 
holders increased $11,380,329, 
to a new high of $208,774,611. 


* 


Resources increased 
863, to a new nigh of ; 
388. 


* 


fhe amount Paid to Policy- 
holders and beneficiaries in 
1949, was $2,563,445 -- the 
total payments since the 
Companv’s beginning in 1906 
rose to $39,937,740. 


* 


The Reserves to credit of 
Policyhi ters increased by 
$3,212,805, and are now $41,- 
981,008. 





1949 
RESOURCES 


BONEOs é c.cccdiecccccciecnesacoadves cvedwedecee Goal -o0U 


U. S, Government.....$12,897,348.00 
Canadian .... wens 523,455.00 
Municipal eee. 1,421,584 00 
Corporate 7,237,879.00 


$22,080,266.00 


Preferred Stocks . _ yore) 
Common Stocks . 326,218.75 
Mortgage Loans ....-.s.ceecececees Riaceedce aes 225 94,807.55 
Loans to Policyholders .......cccccrcccccccccces 2,304,393.01 
Cash on Hand .. 160,729.73 
Real Estate: 
Home Office Building 380,000.00 
Sold on Land Contract 69.938.25 
Purchased for Income Purposes......+.eseeee- 226.622 38 
Premiums in Course of Collection and 
Miscellaneous Items 873.138 35 
Accrued Interest (None past due)..... MYrrrcccc 211,451.49 
Premium Notes 19,584.78 


Total Resources ..... PO CCT CCL $31, 123,887. 79 


LIABILITIES 


Polley" Reservesirs ccecceddccevcccsccctesiceveude $41,981,007.8% 
Dividends to the Credit of Policyholders 2,027,382 88 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 1,391,684 29 
Dividends to Policyholders for 1950 360,000.00 
Claims Awaiting Completion 177,891 95 
Reserves for Taxes Payable in 1950 .......-ee.06 173.775.00 
Miscellaneous Liabilities .-...... Redes eerer cee 49,166.78 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid None 


Total Liabilities ...... Coccce reer ee re $46,360,308.77 
Excess Protection to Policyholders 


Capital Stock ........... Seeecenee $1,000,000.00 
SurpluS .ccccccccccccccces 1,500,000.00 


Contingency Reserves ..secceseseses 2,263,009.02 


Surplus for Protection of Policyholders ......+-- 4,763,579.02 
Total Liabilities and Surplus ........+- $51,123,887.79 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND HOSPITAL INSURANCE FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
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HOW BIG IS BIG? 


Sure, size has advantages, but just where do 
those advantages begin? We think OUR size 
is just right. American United’s assets total 
over 80 million dollars. Big enough to be a 
factor in the investment market—big enough 
to take advantage of safe, substantial and 
profitable investments. Yet, small enough for 
careful personal supervision, WITHOUT the 
problem of having to invest huge sums at a 
time when interest rates are low. We’re big 
enough to take advantage of operating econ- 
omies, and small enough to know our agents 
personally. We can see our forest and each 
tree in it. 














AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, FALL CREEK PARKWAY AT MERIDIAN ST, 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 











There’s a pleasant feeling of security 
in ‘‘an anchor to windward."’ That's 
particularly true in the feeling of 
safety which life insurance engenders. 
Freedom from fear of leaving the 
family in want plus the knowledge 
of its value in time of need makes life 
insurance a true anchor to windward 
to hold one safe and secure in this 
world of unknown tomorrows. 





General Agency Opportunities 
Brokerage Business Accepted 


. 
ivard LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





« PHILADELPHIA 6, Opposite Independence Hall 








Can You Organize and Develop 


YOUR OWN GENERAL AGENCY? 


Reserve Life, the Company building for the Agency, has open- 
ings in many choice territories for General Agents. The Com- 
pany operates in 33 states and the District of Columbia. 


In addition to all standard policy forms, Reserve Life issues 
special forms such as Retirement Income, Juvenile Education, 
and Mortgage Redemption. Liberal non-medical limits—sub- 
standard up to 600 per cent. Complete tested mailings to help 
you build your business. 





For further information about the Company that REALLY 
COOPERATES, write to S. J. Gilbert, Vice President and 


| Director of Life Agencies. 


RESERVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: DALLAS, TEXAS 
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UIA fo Establish 
Washington Office 
with Thore at Helm 


Continues as General 
Counsel; Will Spend Most 
of Time in Capital 


NEW YORK—Life Insurance Assn. 
of America will soon open an office with 
a small staff at Washington. The office 
will be in charge of Eugene M. Thoré, 
who is expected to spend the major 
part of his time 
there while retain- 
ing the position of 
general counsel. 

The decision to 
establish quarters 
in Washington 
came as the result 
of a recommenda- 
tion by an associa- 
tion committee 
which has been 
studying the ques- 
tion. The commit- 
tee’s recommenda- 
tion, which was 
adopted by the 





E. M. Thoré 


board, is as follows: 

“It is the recommendation of the com- 
mittee that an office with a small staff 
be established in Washington under the 
direction of the general counsel, who will 
devote to such office as much time as 
in his judgment may be necessary to 
assure its effective operation. It is also 
recommended that the general counsel 
employ as a member of the staff an 
assistant who would tbe capable of 
eventually assuming major _ respon- 
sibilities in such office, thus permitting 
the general counsel to devote as much 
time as possible to the broader activities 
of the association. In making this 
reommendation the committee em- 
phasizes the importance of coordinating 
the activities of the Washington office 
with the American Life Convention in 
Washington.” 


Twins Up With A.L.C. 


This step will be coordinated with 
similar action taken by the executive 
committee of the American Life Con- 
vention at its December meeting, as a 
result of which that organization now 
maintains an office in Washington 
under Robert L. Hogg, its executive 
vice-president and general counsel, who 
has been devoting a substantial portion 
of his time to federal matters. It is 
contemplated that the two organiza- 
tions will occupy joint space. ‘ 

For the past five years, to avoid 
duplication of effort, much of the work 
of the association and convention, par- 
ticularly in legislative and departmental 
fields, has been carried on under the 
guidance of joint committees. The 
establishment of a joint Washington 
office of the two organizations will be 
pursuant to that policy. 

Gerard S. Nollen, chairman of Bank- 
ets Life of Iowa, is chairman of the 
committee which made the recom- 
mendation. 


Spencer Leads Manhattan 


Clarence Spencer, general agent in 
Trenton, N. J., of Manhattan Life, led 
the company’s producers in paid-for 
business during 1949. Mr. Spencer’s 
agency also won a divisional president’s 
trophy fer sales leadership during the 
summer months. 








YUM 


Company Stand 
on SS for Agents 
Pleases N.A.L.U. 


NEW YORK—National Assn. of Life 
Underwriters leaders are much gratified 
at the approval by American Life Con- 
vention and Life Insurance Assn. of 
America of the inclusion of full-time life 
insurance agents as though they were 
employes under social security. Endorse- 
ment was given by President M. Albert 
Linton of Provident Mutual on behalf 
of the two organizations in his recent 
testimony before the Senate finance 
committee: 

Mr. Linton expressed approval of the 
provision in HR 6000 which would give 
this status to “a full-time life insurance 
salesman” even though he is in fact a 
self-employed independent contractor. 

The effect of this provision, he men- 
tioned, would be that the life companies 
would pay the employer’s tax and these 
full-time life agents would pay the rate 
of tax applicable to employes rather than 
the larger rate applicable to self-em- 
ployed persons. 

He stressed the point that full-time 
life salesmen who are self-employed in- 
dependent contractors can appropriately 
be brought under old-age and survivors 
insurance but not under unemployment 
compensation, because only the former 
can feasibly cover both employes and 
the self-employed. 

N.A.L.U. is expected to make its of- 
ficial position known when President 
Judd Benson of N.A.L.U. testifies at the 
hearing Feb, 24. 

Some groups in the field want the 
broader, or economic reality test ap- 
plied, which would include part-timers, 
but there has not been as much unified 
support for that section as there was for 
the full-time salesman definition. 





Support Parkinson on 
Anti-Retroactive-Tax Stand 


President Thomas I. Parkinson of 
Equitable Society has received a num- 
ber of replies from presidents of promi- 
nent corporations as a result of his let- 
ter inquiring what they thought of retro- 
active income taxation as exemplified in 
the proposal to tax the life companies 
for their 1947-49 income. They agree, 
some with considerable enthusiasm, with 
Mr. Parkinson’s opposition to the retro- 
active principle. 


Takes $500,000 from Reserves 


Minnesota Hospital Service Assn. 
(Blue Cross) had to dip into reserves 
to the amount of almost $500,000 last 
year because of “an unusual increase in 
the number of subscribers going to hos- 
pitals in 1949.” Arthur M. Calvin, execu- 
tive director, says, however, that the 
plan is in sound financial position, with 
69,258 new subscribers enrolled in 1949, 
bringing the total covered to 966,000. 








Report Celler May Not Give 
Out Stock Profit Study 


WASHINGTON — Results of 
-Rep. Celler’s monopoly committee 
staff’s study of profits of 100 stock 
life companies may never be re- 
leased, it was learned this week. A 
spokesman indicated the matter 
would require careful consideration. 
Speculation among insurance ob- 
servers was that holding up results 
of the study may have been due to 
the fact that its showing is not in 
line with the theories of Mr. Celler 
or his staff. 





UOPWA Expulsion 
Moves Many Agents 
To Form New Union 


Acting swiftly following expulsion of 
the UOPWA by the CIO executive 
board on charges of being communistic, 
125 delegates of locals of UOPWA met 
in Washington to lay plans for forma- 
tion of a new office workers’ union with- 
in the CIO. These delegates claimed 
to represent 75% of the VOPWA mem- 
bership of 20,000 and were from New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts. Irving Abrahamson, 
CIO director in New York, said that 
many of the delegates represent work- 
ers for John Hancock, Metropolitan and 
several of the smaller life companies. 
He assured the delegates that when the 
CIO expelled their union it did not ex- 
pel the membership. 

The delegates elected Paul McDonald 
of Philadelphia as their chairman. Mr. 
McDonald commented that the commit- 
tee had been active in the UOPWA for 
the last two years trying to “make a 
union and not a political organization.” 
He estimated that 90% of the UOPWA 
insurance division members would be 
enrolled in the new CIO union. 


Jan. Sales Off 4% 
but Ordinary 
Drop Is Negligible 


Life insurance sales in January were 
$1,745,000,000, off 4% according to 
L.I.A.M.A. Ordinary was $1,140,000,000, 
down negligibly. Industrial was $402,- 
000,000, up 13%. Group life was $203,- 
000,000, down 37%. 

Wholesale life, previously shown un- 
der group, is now included with ordi- 
nary. The over-all effect on the show- 
ings is negligible. 


Richman Heads No. 
Central Round Table 


Stanley M. Richman, vice-president 
in charge of public relations of General 
American Life, has 
been appointed 
chairman of the 
1950 North Central 
Round Table of 
the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Assn. 

The RoundTable 
will meet in Chi- 
cago May 4-5. 





Mr. Richman 
graduated from 
Washington Uni- 


versity law school 
cum laude in 1933. 
The following 
year he joined 
General American. He became _ vice- 
president in charge of public relations 
in 1944. 

Members of the general arrangements 
committee for the Round Table are 
Christen Finsness, Northwestern Na- 
tional; Willard H. Griffin, Northwestern 
Mutual; Richard S. Haggman, Kansas 
City Life; A. A. Morison, Dominion; 
John P. White, Lincoln National; Henry 
S. Jacogs, Equitable of Iowa; and Rob- 
ert S. Walstrom, Continental Casualty. 


B.A.R.E. Writes Pensions 


Benefit Assn. of Railway Employes 
has opened a pension department. The 
association, a mutual casualty company, 
has been authorized to write group life 
insurance for some time. 





Ss. M. Richman 





FIC Shadow Is 
Spreading, Zone 
5 Group Agrees 


N.A.1.C. Stand on Auto 
Finance Issue, However, 
May Halt Trend 


The zone 5 commissioners held a well- 
attended three-day session at Omaha 
during which there was reviewed many 
of the current topics of interest such 
as federal trade commission mail order 
rules and the proposed rules governing 
auto finance operations that impinge on 
insurance and elimination of premium 
receipts for life insurance and accident 
and health. 

There was a cocktail party and dinner 
with B. B. Gribble of World of Omaha 
as toastmaster and with V. J. Skutt, 
president of Mutual Benefit Health & 
Accident, as the principal speaker. He 
discussed how best to preserve state 
regulation. 

On the final day there was discussion 
of numerous other questions including 
the proposal to provide some central 
system of auditing annual statements, 
perhaps through the office of the as- 
sistant secretary of N.A.I.C. at Chicago. 

Frank Meistrell of Allstate in speak- 
ing about the FTC development ex- 
pressed the belief that this agency will 
probably soon ask Congress for a sub- 
stantially increased budget to finance 
its further entrance into the insurance 
field. He said FTC’s activities into many 
new insurance areas indicates the de- 
termination to build a case for expan- 
sion which would win Congressional 
support. He expressed the belief that 
FTC is trying to establish that it is not 
the amount but the quality of state 
supervision ‘that governs whether the 
state or the federal government shall 
be the regulating agency. 

Insurance Director Stone in his re- 
marks said he agreed with Mr. Meis- 
trell’s size-up of the situation. He said 
FTC is now investigating in many fields 
trying to build a large volume of work 
for itself. “If we want to continue state 
regulation,” he said, “we must move 
aggressively to make it work.” 

On the matter of eliminating premium 
receipts, it was suggested that this not 
be done without adequate notification 
to the assured, with notification with 
billing that no receipt will be returned 
unless requested and that a statement 
that canceled checks or money order 
stubs will constitute an adequate re- 
ceipt. Wherever premiums are received 
in cash or by an agent other than the 
home office, receipts should not be elimi- 
nated, however. 


Effective Presentation 


There was general agreement at 
Omaha that the commissioners had made 
a very effective presentation before the 
FTC in opposition to rule 4 governing 
automobile finance transactions which 
has the effect of placing insurance com- 
panies directly under the regulation of 
FTC along with the sellers. Some were 
lamenting, however, the fact that Super- 
intendent Dineen of New York had 
suggested that FTC, in the alternative 
of eliminating insurance companies en- 
tirely from rule 4, assume authority 
over them only in states in which the 
auto finance business is not regulated 
properly. Some observers believe that 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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N. Y. MANAGERS HEAR TALKS ON RESEARCH. RADIO, SOCIAL SECURITY 





Saratoga Springs Conference Proves 
Encouraging and Stimulating 


BY KENNETH O. FORCE 


SARATOGA SPRINGS—The man- 
agers’ group of the New York State 
Life Underwriters Assn. took a look at 
the next 10 years in their conference 
here. It was heartwarming and intel- 
lectuaily stimulating for the 75 who at- 
tended, special qualities the conferences 
have had since they began in 1941. 

Skillfully planned by Ralph Engels- 
man, Penn Mutual, New York City, and 
Sidney Wertimer, Prudential, Buffalo, 
and articulated by Spencer McCarty, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the association, Al- 
bany, the program got a lot of sparkle 
and audience participation from the mod- 
erating of Vincent B. Coffin, vice-presi- 
dent of Connecticut Mutual. 

The talk by Engene Thoré, general 
counsel of the Life Insurance Assn. ‘of 
America, which exerted a strong effect, 
is treated elsewhere. In addition, John 
J. Karol, director of sales at Columbia 
Broadcasting Co., discussed radio and 
television; W. Rulon Williamson, ac- 
tuary, Washington, social security, and 
Dr. Rensis Likert, director of Institute 
for Social Research, University of Michi- 
gan, the value and need of research for 
life companies in the next 50 years. 


Many Stimulating Suggestions 


Dr. Likert presented a number of 
stimulating suggestions of life insurance 
areas in which research is particularly 
needed today. The remainder of the 
century is going to be more competitive 
in life insurance than the first half, both 
within insurance and between insurance 
and government. Though there is a 
great deal of criticism of trends in gov- 
ernment today, Americans keep electing 
the same people to office, he pointed out. 

The value of business to a life com- 
pany varies a good deal by size of policy, 
lapse rate, and so on, yet there has been 
no research into what kind of agency 
managers produce what kind of busi- 
ness. More search for facts is needed 
on what it is that good men are doing 
in good agencies that gets good business. 
What is it that consumers want in life 
insurance? A lot of people do not know 
what they want, but it is possible to get 
an insight into what their needs are and 
why they really buy. 

In what population areas is income 
least insured? The answer to this would 
point to what kind of an educational 
job is necessary to be done generally, 
which in turn might do a powerful pros- 
pecting job for the business. There has 
been some study of who owns insur- 
ance, but the business really doesn’t 
know too much about it. What kinds 
of people, for example, have high pre- 
mium types of policies, what kinds of 
people have loans on their policies, and 
so on. Yet all of these facts constitute 
fundamental information for the guid- 
ance of the business. There are good 
figures on lapses and surrenders, but 
not why policies are lapsed and sur- 
rendered. 


Research Cheaper Than Bungling 


It is true that research costs a lot of 
money, but it is much more expensive 
to bungle. There is the problem of in- 
vestment and interest earnings. Some 
managements are more skillful in get~ 






wages spent would be valuable. 

He said he would contract with any 
company to do research on how to 
make salaries more productive, and get 
a return of much more than 5%, more 
like 150% a year on the investment. 

One study disclosed that, contrary to 
general belief, too great a diffusion of 
responsibility produced poorer results 
than concentration of it. Perhaps not 
all kinds of business would respond the 
same way, but it is possible to carry 
functionalization too far, especially in 
life companies. 


Varied Job More Productive 


Research is turning up some significant 
facts about relationships. For example, 
the more routine, the lower the morale 
and the motivation, with a consequent 
reduction in productivity. The more 
varied the job the higher the produc- 
tivity. This would certainly be true in 
life home offices and agencies. 

Research is needed to determine the 
optimum point of standardization in 
terms of motivation. If there is too 
much, employes lose interest. This could 
be agents or home office employes. More 
work is needed on how to get an agent 
to do better and more work. Perhaps 
this might consist of taking some of the 
prospecting work from him. Increased 
variety on the job may be the answer. 
Delegating responsibility downward to 
increase motivation requires hard work 
and real skill, he said. 

Studies have been made to determine 


* 
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AMERICAN PRIVILEGE 


whether autocracy or democracy is the 
most productive system of management. 
Increased participation increases motiva- 
tion, but the democratic approach is the 
most difficult type of leadership to exert. 
There is such a thing as laissez-faire, 
which is really an abandonment of lead- 
ership. 





COMPANY RESEARCH 


Eric G. Johnson, vice-president of Penn 
Mutual, wondered about the advisability 
of establishing a research unit within a 
company to handle the whole research 
job. Mr. Likert said that is the most 
economical way, that it shouldn’t be com- 
ing from several sources within the 
company, but maintaining a research 
unit depends on the size of the com- 
pany. Some small and medium size 
companies may find it less expensive to 
work with an outside research organiza- 
tion. 

D. Bobb Slattery, vice-president Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, asked about 
L.I.A.M.A. Both this and Life Office 
Management Assn. do a very good job, 
Dr. Likert said, but he suggested that 
the company needs some research in 
its own organization. Experience has 
shown that such companies better inter- 
pret outside findings and more effectively 
apply them to their own situations. 

Gilbert Austin, Aetna Life, Brooklyn, 
wondered if it is better for the general 








tunity”. 


to capitalize on them. 





ting production from employes. Pro- 
duction has a big bearing on the earn- 
ings. Yet are life companies getting | 
full productivity out of their own em- 
ployes or are they investing in compa- 
nies that do, Salaries and wages consti- 
tute a big portion of insurance cost. It 
seems logical that money spent on find- 
ing out how to get more for salaries and 





LIFE 


We frequently hear our Nation called the “Land of Oppor- 


Of course, this is true. America is a land of great opportu- 
nities for all. But often it is easy to overlook the fact that 
many of the privileges and opportunities of our Country are 
limited to those who are educationally and financially able 


In America, through the medium of life insurance, almost 
everyone is able to secure some degree of financial security, 
and thus can capitalize on his opportunities when they appear. 


The privilege of protecting the family, providing for its se- 
curity and welfare, through life insurance, is one of the most 
cherished and precious privileges this great land of ours offers 
—just one more reason why it’s great to live in America! 


Insurance in Force January Ist — $433,912,647.00 
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agent not to delegate so much work to 
assistants but do more himself. Dr. 
Likert said research does not have al] 
of the answers yet. More work is needed 
on simplifying procedures and methods 
to increase productivity. Mr. Slattery 
pointed out that agency people want to 
see the head man, and that perhaps when 
questions of mechanics are involved 
these can be handled by assistants, but 
“talks” should be with the head man, 


Radio Reaches Wage Earner 


A big future was envisioned by Mr, 
Karol for television, but he said radio 
will continue to pay the bills for it for 
a long time. Television keeps more peo- 
ple at home more of the time, but he 
thinks radio and television will continue 
to complement each other. A significant 
fact about radio so far as insurance js 
concerned is that radio reaches the wage 
earner when he is with his family. 

Why doesn’t the life business use 
radio and television more? Mr. Coffin 
asked. With few exceptions radio has 
been used on an experimental basis only. 

Mr. Johnson said companies are in- 
clined to take advertising agency ad- 
vice, but that Mr. Karol’s talk had stimu- 
lated him to ask why his company does 
not use the two media more. He had 
the feeling that it is very high priced 
compared with other media. Mr. Karol 
said network operation is expensive; the 
Jack Benny show costs $25,000 a week 
plus $17,000 for the time. But insurance 
does not need to use network produc- 
tions; it might find local and regional 
programs more effective. 


Engelsman, Bethea Experiment 


The Engelsman-Phillips and Bethea 
agencies of Penn Mutual Life in New 
York City have just inaugurated an ex- 
periment with radio. Mr. Engelsman 
said this was once a week over WQXR. 
It consists of a few spot commercials 
during a symphony music program of 
55 minutes beginning 8:05 Monday eve- 
ning. There is a spot of one minute at 
the beginning, one at the end and about 
214 minutes in the middle. Commercials 
concentrate on a single idea, at present 
the cost of going to college. Its first 
evening last week produced 125 requests 
for the educational booklet offered on 
the program. Cost is distributed among 
agents and is small per unit. The two 
agencies think it is better than the same 
money in direct mail. Fred S. Goldstandt, 
Equitable Society, New York, recalled 
that the late Theodore M. Riehle tried 
radio for six months and got a fair re- 
ee The agent paid so much for each 
ead. 

Lester Einstein and Benjamin Salin- 
ger, Mutual Benefit, New York, tried a 
television experiment, a one-minute spot 
televised twice a week for four weeks. 
Agents paid part of the cost. The re- 
sult was no leads at all. . 

Mr. Karol said radio is not always 
successful. An advertiser simply cannot 
go in, spend money and get a foreor- 
dained result. Skill, thought, work and 
experiment are required in addition to 
money. The business has to find the 
thing that clicks for it. 


Frequency of Impact 


Metropolitan Life follows the idea of 
frequency of impact and sale of health 
on its radio programs. 

Equitable Society is probably spending 
more on radio than any non-industria 
company, especially on “This Is Your 
FBI,” it was brought out. : 

Jack Skelly, superintendent of agencies 
of Prudential, said there is a real prob- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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Lincoln Says Tax 
Bill Won't Set 
Bad Precedent 


Special Circumstances 
Alleviate His Fears on 
Law’s Retroactivity 





From one point of view the bill passed 
by the House to produce an estimated 
$93 million from income taxes on life 
companies for 1947-49 may be retroac- 
tive, President Leroy A. Lincoln of 
Metropolitan Life agrees, but he differs 
with those who maintain that the bill 
will establish an unfortunate tax prece- 
dent. Peculiar and special circumstances 
surround its origin and enactment, he 
said. He thinks it is safer for Congress 
to pass the present bill and spread the 
tax bite over the past three vears than 
to risk having a bill become law which 
would take the $93 million in one sum. 
That would make it too easy to succumb 
to the temptation to let such a law 
become permanent, he said. 

The bill isn’t such a surprise, nor such 
an imposition on the business as some 
statements on the subject indicate, he 
declared. He said life companies are 
not trying to avoid paying a fair tax. 
Later he emphasized that life companies 
are paying what amounts to an average 
2% tax on all income in addition to 
federal taxes by way of state premium 
taxes. Mr. Lincoln said he wouldn't 
care to bet one way or the other on 
the results of a court test of the con- 
stitutionality of the present bill. 

His remarks were made at the annual 
luncheon for the financial and trade 
press given on the day the company’s 
annual report figures are released. That 


report is reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue. 

To Settle Speculation 

Asked why the company announced 


proposed changes among its senior offi- 
cers some 11 months in advance, he 
said it was done to settle speculation 
about what was going to happen. The 
speculating was 90% wrong, he said, 
and we decided to take time by the fore- 
lock and tell what is going to happen. 
He reviewed the company’s progress 
in establishing its program for making 
small loans through local banks. If 
there is a demand for these loans the 
company expects to help satisfy it, he 
said. In answer to queries he said that 
the company hopes for some changes 
in the New York law to give it some 
investment flexibility, does not favor 
investments in common stock, and that 
no loans have yet been made under the 
new plan. 


Group Sales Results 


Mr. Lincoln was optimistic about 
group sales and said that by March 1 
the company would sell more group life 
than the 1949 total of $420 million. The 
sale to Bethlehem Steel, consummated 
about a month ago and one of se 
largest sales ever made, totaled $325 
million alone, he said. 

The lapse rate on =e weekly 


Premium business was 4.119 on in- 
dustrial monthly 3.37%, ro ‘on ordi- 
nary 2.38%. The company now has 

19% of all life insurance in force in 
U.S. companies. 

Of the $93 million to be paid the 
government under the new tax bill, 
Metropolitan will pay $17 million, he 
said, of which $7 million was set aside 
during 1949 for the tax payment. The 


remaining $10 million will come from 


surplus. The company contemplates no 
more public housing construction at 
his time, he said. 
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Group Covers Get Going Over 
From All Angles at Chicago 


The more than 200 company repre- 
sentatives attending the group commit- 
tee meeting of H. & A. Underwriters 
Conference last week at Chicago were 
given two days of intensive training on 
how to handle group business in com- 
petition with state compulsory plans, 
and how to establish business elsewhere 
that might have the effect of warding 
off state legislation. 

Experience of the companies in those 
states with cash sickness laws was given 
in detail, and the meeting was closed 
with a panel discussion on cases of less 
than 25 lives. In between, nearly every 
phase of group A. & H. of current inter- 
est got a going over. The first morning 
session was reported last week. 


O’Connor Reviews State Plans 


oan speaker the second morning was 

H. O’Connor, managing director In- 
surance Economics Society. Mr. O’Con- 
nor reviewed the status of cash sickness 
programs in several states, with par- 
ticular reference to Washington, New 
York, New Jersey and California. Al- 


though the New York law does not be- 
come effective until next July, Mr. 
O’Connor said that several bills to 


amend and expand it have already been 
introduced. He remarked that if the 
law is broadened materially the em- 
ployer will have to pay the additional 
cost with the result that corporations 
having their principal place or only 
office in New York will find themselves 
at a disadvantage with those domiciled 
outside of New York state because of 
the heavy burden of operating costs. 
M. Walters, A. & H. superintend- 
ent of General Accident, spoke on stu- 
dent coverage, dividing his topic into 


that higher rates must be charged for 
the sports only coverage and he also 
advocated an increase on student activi- 
ties. He urged strongly that the com- 
panies writing sports only use the form 
of coverage with $5 to $10 deductibles, 
saying that when there is this loss par- 
ticipation, the experience is notably bet- 
ter. It is best to require a percentage 
of participation of the student body, say 
from 50% down to 25%. One speaker 
remarked that football claims under tie 


sports only coverage being issued by 
his company accounted for 50% of ail 
losses. 


Trade Association Groups 


The writing of group insurance 
through trade associations was the chief 
feature of the session. A panel of three 
speakers discussed the desirability of 
this class of business from the sales, 
underwriting and administrative stand- 


points. Ashman, administration 
manager of Lincoln National Life, pro- 
pounded a number of underwriting ques- 
tions such as: What is the strength 
and nature of the organization? How 
old? What other benefits are in ex- 
istence? Is the insurance program in- 
cidental? What is the geographical 
distribution? Is there a general and 
widespread interest? Is the association 


willing to pay most of the cost? Can 
the coverage be terminated at age 65? 
Mr. Ashman said that personal solici- 
tation for such business is almost a must 
and that the experience of his own com- 
pauv has been good although better with 
clerical than with industrial groups. 
Ik. M. Briegal, A. & H.. supervisor 
Luambermens Mutual Casualty, said that 
his company is not interested in groups 





all student activities and sports only. composed of professors, doctors, law- 
Mr. Walters said that it seems clear (CONTINUED ON PAGE 27) 
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paid for?’ 


One More 


Harry G. Calvert, Penn Mutual underwriter with our 
Addison Agency at Baltimore, had been selling a num- 
ber of policies to cover several different problems ef a 
physician—family maintenance, retirement income, edu- 
cational insurance. When he ‘reached $53,000 total the 
| doctor said “‘That’s it, and that’s all.” 


Mr. Calvert had to settle up some details and visited 
him at his new home, a waterfront property he had just 
bought. Mr. Calvert complimented him on this fine place 
to leave to his wife and children and asked “Is it fully 
The doctor said “No, but it won't take long 


after you have made these readjustments.” 


Mr. Calvert then sold him $15,000 mortgage coverage 
to make sure that the home would be fully paid for | 


should anything happen to the doctor. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


MALCOLM ADAM | 
| President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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r Deluge of Group 
Casualty Business 
Swamping Staffs 


“Everybody Has Got 
To Get Into the Act”: 
Peak Not Reached 


Staffs of the 
are currently 


group writing companies 
swamped by a deluge of 


business, the like of which has never 
been seen before. New groups are be- 
ing written, and added to, quotations 


are being prepared for competitive bid- 
ding at a rate that was previously never 
dreamed of, even by group practitioners 
who have lived in a climate of sales su- 
perlatives every year since the war. 
Branch offices and home 
most of the group companies 


offices of 
are to be 


found open late at night fighting to 
process the orders. The group sales 
representatives are busy almost every 


night, either at the office or attending 
company and union meetings. Few of 
the group people have been able to keep 
their heads above the sea of work long 
enough to evaluate the situation. All 
that seems certain is that this year will 
be, by all odds, the most terrific sales 
year in group insurance history. This 
applies particularly to the casualty cov- 
erage, although sales of group lite in- 
surance are also booming. 

The situation has reached 
where, as one employer said, “everybody 
has got to get into the act.” The bulk 
of industrial employers are being forced 
into installing group insurance or in- 
creasing what they have either by state 
laws, by the labor unions or by competi- 
tive pressure. It is no longer the case 
of selling an employer on the idea that 
he can prove that he is “enlightened” 
and that he can “do something nice” 
for his employes if he will buy group 
insurance for them. The employer to- 
day is being forced to take group insur- 
ance and more group insurance, flo mat- 
ter what his feelings are in the matter. 

Such employers are besieging the 
group insurance companies with urgent 
requests for information and_ action. 
The labor unions are also taking the 
initiative in this direction. A far greater 
load has been thrown upon group staffs 
in every section. More than ever before, 
these. group men are being called upon 
to serve as technical experts by harried 
employers and by labor unions. This 
demand upon them for advice comes at 
a period when they can least afford to 
spend time giving advice. All of them 
are rushed to distraction merely process- 
ing business. The demands of competi- 
tive bidding are the straws which are 
breaking their backs. 


Ordinary Men in the Breach 


In addition to putting on new groups, 
almost every group company is occupied 
to the hilt with adding coverages to 
groups already in effect where the labor 
unions have pushed through demands 
for extension of coverage. The compa- 
nies have tried to shovel additional men 
into the breach. In some cases, men em- 
ployed in other company c: apacities who 
have group experience are being placed 
temporarily in the group ranks to try to 
help with the field and office work. Most 
group offices have put on considerable 
additional woman-power. However, 
there is not much the companies can 
do to augment their group casualty staffs 
in a hurry, because the training in the 
peculiar techniques takes time and there 
is no time or opportunity for doing the 
training under fire today. 

And the great post-steel decision boom 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 2S) 
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Companies’ Statements Show Big Gains for 1949 


DOMINION LIFE 

Dominion Life issued $60,419,550 in 
life insurance during 1949, an increase 
of $1,468,442 over the 1948 issue. Insur- 
ance in force rose to $404,496,481. As- 
sets stood at $91,213,800. The overall 
rate of interest earned in 1949 was 3.71% 
as compared to 3.59% in 1948. 





EQUITABLE SOCIETY 


Assets of Equitable Society at Dec. 31 
were $5,269,289,000, up $390 million. Sur- 
plus funds, including group contingency 
reserves, gained $52.9 million. 

In his report to the directors, Presi- 
dent T. I. Parkinson warned of the 
danger of setting private pension plan 
benefits so high that they will be impos- 
sible of fulfillment. If this should hap- 
pen, there would be a definite risk of 
government intervention on a broad scale 
and resort to monetary policies which 
would bring still further depreciation 
of the dollar, he pointed out. 

Figures on Equitable’s insurance op- 
erations were given in last week’s issue. 





GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 


Great Southern Life’s assets at Dec. 
31 exceeded $106 million, up more than 
$8 million. A total of $61,743,245 life 
insurance was written. Life insurance in 
force exceeds $483,000,000, exclusive of 
disability, accidental death and retire- 
ment annuities. Benefit payments 
amounted to $5,101,198. Surplus is $8 
million, In 1949, $12,900,000 was loaned 
on mortgages. In all, Great Southern 
has more than $59 million invested in 
the Southwest. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 


Guarantee Mutual Life’s insurance in 
force rose to $271,051,708, as against 
$262,943,848. New business was $23,537,- 
305 as against $29,583,361. Assets are 
$61,347,140 as against $55,913,936. Total 
income was $9,983,100. Surplus was 
$5,012,693, up $478,609. Benefit pay- 
ments were $3,149,891. Major asset items 
are bonds, $35,930,131, of which $7,361,- 
548 are U. S. governments; mortgages, 
$14,253,406, and stocks with a market 
value of $3,382,363. 


HOME LIFE OF N. Y. 


Home Life’s 1949 new business was 
$94,630,960, up 10.3% from 1948 and 
15% above the average for the previous 
five years. Average policy size was $12,- 
438 in 1949 as against $12,654 in 1948 
and $8,764 five years ago. 

Insurance in force is $835,819,288, up 
7.2% from 1948 and 57.4% from 1944. 
For the sixth consecutive year new busi- 
ness was more than 10% of the insur- 
ance in force at the beginning of the 
year, the 1949 figure being 12%. Net 
rate of interest on assets was 3.2% as 
against 3.07%. Policy dividends will be 
on the same basis as 1949 except for 
minor increases on certain term con- 
tracts. Dividends allocated for 1950 are 
$2,425,000. Benefit payments were $14,- 
084,530 as against $13,495,470. 

Assets are $223,365,371, up $15,611,800. 
Mortgages are $94,364,617 of which $21,- 
015,428 were made in 1949. New se- 
curity investments totaled $6,161,217, 
most of them being natural gas, electric 
and water revenue bonds. Real estate 
owned is $5,512,178, of which $2,035,000 
represents the home office building. Un- 
assigned surplus rose from $8,857,758 
to $9,735,593. The investment conting- 
ency reserve was increased from $1,250,- 
000 to $2,350,000. 


INTER-OCEAN 

Inter-Ocean of Cincinnati in its new 
statement reports assets of $3,727,256, 
capital $500,000, which was an increase 
of $200,000 for the year: reserve for 
contingencies $696,895 and net surplus 
$500,000. Thus the surplus as regards 
policyholders is $1,696,895. Premium in- 
come was $5,151,454, which was an in- 
crease of better than $1 million or in 
excess Of 25%. 





LIFE OF GEORGIA 

Life of Georgia increased its assets 
in 1949 by $7,948,063 to reach $46,991,- 
721. Life insurance in force gained 
$67,442,251 to reach $643,194,676. 

Assets increased 20.36%. Life insur- 
ance in force gained 11.7%. Of total 
insurance in force, $79,382,904 was ordi- 
nary. The gain in ordinary was $18,- 
007,785. 

Policy reserves increased 28.5% to 
reach $30,406,169, up $6,745,904. Benefit 
payments were $7,488,461, up $581,395. 
Premium income was $33,367,960. The 
mortgage account increased by $2,786,- 
017 to reach $13,016,034, which is 27.7% 
of assets. 





MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Massachusetts Mutual, exclusive of 
increases and revivals, sold 39,000 poli- 
cies for $286,274,000 in 1949, a gain of 
$29,443,000. Insurance in force is $2,- 
948,495,000, up $162,608,000. Annuity 
payments amounted to $4,581,000 and 
26,900 deferred annuity policies now in 
force will, at maturity, provide income 
payments of $15,083,000 yearly. Benefit 
payments were $64,382,000. Interest of 
3.14% was earned. Dividends were $14,- 
538,901 and the schedule effective since 
last June 1 will be continued during 
1950. 

Assets are $1,312,915,311, up $78,518,- 
688. Major asset items are: Public 
utility bonds, 24%; industrial and mis- 
cellaneous bonds, 21%; and mortgages, 
16.6%. Surplus is $74,952,829, up $5,- 
989,261. Holdings of high-grade pre- 
ferred stocks in industrial companies 
rose $2,322,000. The company purchased 
$22,790,000 of utility bonds and $4 mil- 
lion of utility common stocks. Mort- 
gages amout to $217,075,000, up $55,267,- 
000. New loans were $72,657,000 with an 
average gross interest rate of 4.08% as 
against 4.04% return in 1948, 





METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life’s 1949 new business 
totaled $2,778,793,267, as against $2,- 
904,157,071. Of the 1949 business, $1,- 
656,021,996 was ordinary, $701,820,796 
industrial; and $420,850,475, group. 

Life insurance in force is $41,699,549,- 
717 as against $39,958,517,854. The 1949 
total includes $20,842,188,915 of ordi- 
nary; $10,079,769,213 of industrial and 
$10,777,591,589 of group. In addition 
there were 670,000 annuities and supple- 
mentary contracts and 6,974,000 policies 
or certificates providing A. & H., hos- 
pitalization, surgical or medical expense 
benefits. For more than 1.1 million fam- 
ilies, hospital, surgical, or medical ex- 
pense benefits for dependents were also 
provided. 

Payments included $267 million in 
death claims, $160 million in matured 
endowments and annuity payments, and 
nearly $70 million in disability, A. & H., 
surgical, hospital and medical expense 
benefits. A total of $768,627,888 was 
paid to living policyholders or benefi- 
ciaries. 

Assets at Dec. 31 were $9,707,947,682, 
as against $9,125,145,007. Surplus is 
$558,631,879 as against $533,934,805. 

For dividends to policyholders in 1950 
the company set aside $164,260,999, of 
which $72,401,999 is for ordinary policy- 
holders, $50,063,000 for industrial, and 
$30 million for group, excluding A. & 
H., and $11,796,000 for A. & H. policy- 
holders. 

Yield on all investments averaged 
3.07% as against 3.03% in 1948 and 
2.94% in 1947. Yield on new, long-term 
security investments made in 1949 was 
3.46%. 

The lapse rate continued low, al- 
though somewhat higher than in 1948. 
The 1949 mortality experience was the 
most favorable in the company’s history. 

Major asset items are bonds, $7,298,- 
735,485; stocks, $136,059,753; mortgages, 
$1,271,067,551; real estate, $247,728,331; 
policy liens $393,258,765. 


MONARCH LIFE 


New paid-for life insurance for Mon- 
arch Life in 1949 amounted to $32,062,- 
394 as compared to $24,909,523 in 1948. 
Life insurance in force rose to $131,573,- 
010 from $111,034,377 in 1948. New A. 
& H. business during the year was $570,- 
585 as compared to 1948 when it was 
$524,015. Total assets amounted to $25,- 
661,807 with surplus to policyholders of 
$4,824,170. 


NATIONAL LIFE & ACCIDENT 


National Life & Accident showed a 
greater gain in life insurance in force 
during 1949 than in any previous year. 
It was approximately $270 million as 
against $245 million in 1948. 

Life insurance in force Dec. 31 
reached $2,315,000,000. Gain in assets 
was $33,880,000, bringing assets to $311 
million. 

Policyholders and beneficiaries re- 
ceived from the company during 1949, 
either in cash as policy benefits, or as 
credits to reserves to guarantee payment 
of future policy obligations, a total of 
$48 million. 


SECURITY MUTUAL, N. Y. 


Security Mutual of Binghamton’s in- 
surance in force reached $240 million at 
Dec. 31. Assets rose to $55,662,711. In- 
come exceeded $11 million. A. & H. and 
group premium income and group in- 
surance in force doubled. The average 
net interest return was 3.09% as against 
3.04%. New business exceeded $35 mil- 
lion, up 18%. The average size new pol- 
icy was $6,488. The average size of all 
policies in force has risen to $3,361. 











STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


State Mutual Life’s new business for 
1949 was $90,740,042 on individual life 
policies, down 3.7%; $46,710,016 on 
group life, up 39.2% and group casualty 
$58,073,700. Total new business showed 
an increase of 15.3%. Benefit payments 
were $19,463,783. Mortality was the 
lowest since 1927. The average net yield 
on all investments was 3.2%. Insurance 
in force Dec. 31 was $1,102,261,339, In- 
dividual life insurance was $978,024,682 
as against $824,516,167. Group is $124,- 
236,657 as against $79,902,999. The cas- 
ualty insurance in force is $128,403,400, 
up 87.4%. ; 

Assets increased $22,327,894 to reach 
$354,043,708. Surplus was increased to 
$1,429,948 and now stands at $12,917,121. 





UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


Union Mutual Life’s insurance in force 
was boosted during 1949 by $16,542,409 
to $224,026,275. Assets increased more 
than $3.5 million to $52,953,543.- “Com- 
pany income” was $14,377,907. Mortgage 
loans increased $1,128,541 during 1949. 
Dividend payments rose to the new high 
of $693,000. A. & H. income was 
$1,804,029. 





UNITED BENEFIT LIFE 

United Benefit Life finished 1949 with 
$734,861,192 of life insurance in force, 
up more than $37 million. Premium in- 
come up nearly $2 million, was $37,786,- 
481, of which $13,317,638 was A. & H. 
The company paid $3,032,279 in _ life 
benefits and $5,988,456 in A. & H. Assets 
are $119,435,819. Surplus to policyhold- 
ers is $10,446,872, including $1 million 
capital and $500,000 reserve for contin- 
gencies. Major asset items are bonds, 
$73,048,207; stocks, $10,779,025; mort- 
gages, $14,375,829 and real estate, $7,- 
265,372. 





VICTORY LIFE 

Victory’s insurance in force at the 
close of 1949 reached $89,245,256, up 
$4,863,966. Assets increased to $20,088,- 
739, as against $18,519,699. Surplus is 
$1,491,047 as against $1,438,927. In the 
past 10 years, Victory’s insurance in 
force has increased 136%, assets have 


climbed 102%, and surplus has increased 
166%. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 

Washington National’s insurance jn 
force at Dec. 31, was $599,908,717, up 
$93,818,152. Assets reached $123,327,329, 
up $26,596,924; bonds an VA-insured 
mortgages make up 47% of assets, with 
corporate bonds and mortgages amount- 
ing to 35%. Surplus is $13,338,325, as 
against $12,401,797 and the contingency 
reserve was increased $900,000 to reach 
$4,400,000. Capital is $5 million. The 
figures include business of Great North- 
ern Life, which was merged with the 
company in December. 








Aggregate Net Gain 
in Ordinary Off 
30% from ‘46 Peak 


For the fourth consecutive year, there 
has been a decrease in aggregate net 
gain of ordinary insurance in force, 
L.I.A.M.A. reports in its 1949 in-force 
survey, just published. 

Although new business sold in 1949 
by companies operating in the United 
States is 94% of the new business total 
for the peak year of 1946, net gain for 
1949 is only 70% of 1946’s net gain. The 
drop is attributed to the fact that sales 
have not kept pace with the rising termi- 
nation rate. Terminations in 1949 were 
159% of those reported for 1946. 

Terminations for all causes have been 
increasing since 1944, while the trend in 
aggregate new business sold has been 
a leveling off since the end of the war. 

The ratios of net gain to insurance in 
force show the following pattern: 1946, 
net gain was 10.54% of the insurance in 
force at the beginning of the year; 1947, 
8.22%; 1948, 6.81%; 1949, 5.78%. 

L.I.A.M.A.’s in-force survey for Can- 
ada shows that the aggregate 1949 net 
gain for 27 companies was 83% of the 
1946 net gain. For companies operating 
in Canada, new business last year was 
almost equal to new business four years 
ago, but terminations in 1949 were 142% 
of 1946’s terminations. 





Krueger Files Demurrer 


Commissioner Krueger of North Da- 
kota has gone into court to defend his 
action in refusing to grant a license to 
Dakota National Life. He has entered 
a demurrer and a motion to quash an 
action brought by the Minot company 
to force him to grant the license. Krue- 
ger said his refusal is based on an opin- 
ion of the attorney general. 


On Miami Visit 











On the recent visit of President Judd ¢ 


-Benson (center) of National Assn. of Life 


Underwriters at the Miami association be 
was snapped with R. B. Walker, New York 
Life, Hollywood, Fla. national commit 
teeman, and Robert W. DePau, Jr., Pre 
dential, president of the Miami association. 
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a Interest Due and Accrued...................... eer 1,288,107.00 
fl i I ons ok bi occas devs 54-0b 0 See eres ees $311,133,707.23 
nd in 
= LIABILITIES 
bee Legal Reserve, Life and Annuity Contracts............. $270,231,311.00 
1947, Reserve, Disability Policies.................2.00000 ee 2,078,171.00 
Can- Reserve for Epidemics and Mortality Fluctuations....... 2,500,000.00 
a Investment Fluctuation Fund......................... 5,000,000.00 
as Gross Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance........... 1,902,142.00 
yee Taxes Accrued But Not Due.......................0.. 2,222,606.00 
; Agents’ Bond Deposits................0c0 cece eee eeeee 749,839.09 
Reserve for Policy Claims in Process of Adjustment or 
ee eee Ee. eet tae pena wee ae eal 1,282,711.00 
dhs Commissions Accrued to Agents, and All Other Items... . 904,407.63 
se to 
he Liabilities Other Than Capital and Surplus.............. $286,871,187.72 
en Capste) aed Saale. con ec ese cake tet ewces 24,262,519.51 
opin 
waa pi. 9, FP As . ere eee $311,133,707.23 
Gain in Life Insurance in Force During 1949 ... $270,062,013.00 
Total Life Insurance in Force Dec. 31, 1949 .. $2,315,746,164.00 
The NATIONAL LIFE 
and Accident Insurance Company 
Nashville, ‘Tennessee 
C. R. Clements, Chairman of the Board | Edwin W. Craig, President 
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Leadership Rises to Meet 
Challenge of Modern Times 


SARATOGA SPRINGS—The quality 
of leadership and its exercise by com- 
pany executives and men in the field has 
charged markedly in the past 10 years 
under the impact of critical times, Eu- 
gene Thoré, general counsel of Life 
Insurance Assn. of America, told the 
managers’ conference of the New York 
State Assn. of Life Underwriters here. 
His talk made a tremendous impression, 
and the group rose spontaneously at 
its conclusion to applaud him. He re- 
placed on the program James A. Fulton, 
president of Home Life, who has been 
ill and ordered south by his doctors. He 
apparently contracted a species of virus 
pneumonia. 

The effect of these developments, un- 
foreseen and even inconceivable 10 years 
ago, has benefited the business, he said, 
in arousing the ability of executives and 
agents to unite for the common good, 
in producing a higher quality of busi- 
ness statesmanship and in bringing about 
a significant improvement in business 
philosophy. Among these developments 
are: 

Critical Developments of Decade 


The trend toward a strong centralized 
government, enormously stimulated by 
the war. The definition of insurance as 
interstate commerce—public law 15 gives 
the business some protection “but it 
would be a mistake to rely on it to 
guide our future thinking.” The drift 
toward the welfare state, about which 
“we were Pollyannas 10 years ago’— 
for example, the failure to recognize 
how difficult it would be to limit social 
security, once regarded as a boon to the 
business. 

Field leaders have intervened in the 
fight against the trend to statism, he 
added. They have done a good job on 
social security and the national health 
scheme. The board of the L.I.A. has 
hired a full-time research man to see if 
he can come up with the answers to 
the national health problems. The busi- 
ness has not solved it; there are loop- 
holes it can plug. But the answers must 
be positive. 

Oppose Public Housing 


He told of the opposition of the busi- 
ness to cooperative public housing the 
preceding week, on charges it is infla- 
tionary, puts government in the direct 
lending field, and retards the natural 
processes of the economy which will 
produce adequate housing. The compa- 
nies, mutual and stock, almost came 
within the securities and exchange act 
last week. Had that occurred the SEC 
would have regulated the companies 
and state supervision would have been 
dealt a heavy blow. As presently de- 
signed, the bill would be most danger- 
ous to stock insurers. Ten years ago 
the life companies would have been neu- 
tral—they were in 1936 when this act 
was amended. Today they opposed the 
bill’s amendment, along with other kinds 
of insurers. 

Prior to the December hearings of the 
Celler and O’Mahoney committees com- 
pany executives studied the 1938 TNEC 
record. It was clear that witnesses did 
not talk over matters on which they 
were to be questioned at the TNE 
hearings. They testified as to matters 
on which they were not informed. Yet 
the TNEC report is the one now in the 
colleges and universities. Executives de- 
cided that this time they were not going 
to make such a record. Why shouldn’t 
they talk over the subjects of the hear- 
ings? The government does before the 
life people appear to be questioned. 

As a consequence the business made 
a good record. Mr. Celler’s theory of 
size and monopoly was exploded even to 
his own satisfaction. He hasn’t com- 
mented on life insurance since. Mr. 
Thoré doubts there will be any more 


insurance this 


Celler 
year. 


A GOOD RECORD 


The testimony before the O’Mahoney 
committee also was excellent. It dem- 
onstrated that small business is getting 
some loans of life insurance money and 
the offer to loan more through banks, 
made by Metropolitan Life warmed up 
Mr. O’Mahoney remarkably. He called 
this “progressive thinking”; he praised 
witnesses for imparting a lot of informa- 
tion not before “made public.” 

There was no attempt this time as in 
TNEC days to defend election of man- 
agement in mutual companies as “demo- 
cratic.” This is admittedly impossible 
with millions of policyholders and wit- 
nesses said so. They added, however, 
that management is supervised by the 
states. It was effectively shown that 
small companies do not fear the 
“giants”; that they can compete with the 
big ones quite satisfactorily. 

Because companies do not want to be 
in the position of paying no federal in- 
come tax and because they believe if the 
argument over the tax is too prolonged 
the problem will worsen and they will 
get a larger levy, all but two or three 
voted for the $90 million proposal, Mr. 
Thoré said. These companies are not 
concerned over the precedent of paying 
the tax retroactively since there is in 
the record of the ways and means com- 
mittee a long and thorough explanation 
of why it is retroactive in this case. 


hearings on life 








Meeting a Tax Proposal 


The proposal was made to tax invest- 


ment income, the pattern since 1921, 
and underwriting profits, something 


new. The business made a satisfactory 
record here, too, he said, and he believes 
the proposal is as dead as a doornail— 
because the business met the challenge 
fairly and forthrightly. The formula 
that will result in a $90 million tax for 
1947-49 will, he feels, be the base for 
future tax. 

It would produce a tax of $50 million 
on 1950 operations because of somewhat 
larger interest earnings and smaller in- 
terest assumptions. 

Harry F. Bray, general agent Con- 
necticut Mutual, New York City, won- 
dered how to answer policyholders who 
raise questions about the company tax. 

The tax is laid on investment income 
only, Mr. Thoré explained. This amounts 
to roughly $1% billion a year. It is 
however a peculiar item because eventu- 
ally it is paid out, much of it as death 
benefits, to policyholders or beneficiaries. 
It is not taxed then. It is one of the 
few money items left on which a tax 
is not levied. Government says some 
tax should be put on it at the company 
level. Most companies concede this. 

But in contracts companies have com- 
mitted themselves to a certain interest 
payment. They cannot permit the gov- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 


Recently Named Vice-Presidents , 





Dwight Foster J. L. Stearns 


Conn. General Ups 
Metcalf and Joyce 


HARTFORD—Connecticut General 
has appointed Robert K. Metcalf vice- 
president and Aubray L. Joyce actuary. 
George W. Young becomes secretary 
reinsurance department; Chandler T. 
Green, assistant secretary reinsurance 
department; John A. Bevan, George D. 
Chester, and Charles E. Probst, assist- 
ant actuaries; and John L. Garman, 
assistant secretary group department. 

Mr. Metcalf joined Connecticut Gen- 
eral in 1921. He became manager ot 
the claim department in 1925, secretary 
of the accident and claim departments 
in 1943, and secretary in 1946. 

Mr. Joyce joined the company in 
1927. He became superintendent of the 
actuarial department in 1936, assistant 
actuary in 1939, associate actuary and 
head of the reinsurance department in 
1942, and secretary reinsurance depart- 
ment in 1944. He is a fellow of the 
Society of Actuaries. 


Columbus Mutual Issues 
New Visual Sales Aids 


Columbus Mutual Life has gotten out 
a visual sales presentation of its guar- 
anteed money plan which enables the 
salesman to present eight different poli- 
cies by filling out a work sheet from 
a new rate sheet and following a sales 
technique pattern developed especially 
for the work sheet. On the guaranteed 
money work sheet which is illustrated 
and in color, the Columbus Mutual 
agent can demonstrate to his prospect 
what he can build for himself if he lives, 
if he dies, or if he discontinues his plan. 
The slogan driven home is “Live, Die 
or Quit—It’s Guaranteed Money!” All 
figures needed for the work sheet are 
provided on a rate sheet arranged in the 
order in which the agent will use them 
on the work sheet. 

Columbus Mutual has also developed 
new sales material to be used in presen- 
tation of the multiple and income pro- 
tector plans. Here again the sales pack- 
age consists of a four-page presentation 
sheet in color with work sheets for out- 
lining either policy and sales technique 
to cover either term order. This ma- 
terial augments sales material previously 
released on the two plans. 


N. W. Mutual Again in Ala. 


Northwestern Mutual Life has been 
licensed in Alabama. It withdrew from 
the state more than 50 years ago. The 
company has no immediate plans to open 
a general agency there. The territory 


has been divided between the Allen 
agency at Atlanta and the Proctor 


agency at Nashville. They will appoint 
district agents for their respective parts 
of the state. 


One in Four Converts NSLI 

WASHINGTON—The VA _ claims 
that one out of every four of the 6,973,- 
000 veterans holding NSLI policies on 
last Dec. 1, has converted the policy 
to a permanent plan. According to the 
VA, some $40.2 billion is now in force. 
Hali of the veterans who converted 
chose 20-pay life. 





Philip C. Raye John Hill 


List Speakers 
for LAA Eastern 
Round Table 


The Eastern Round Table of Life In. 
surance Advertisers’ Assn. March 6-7 
at the Park Sheraton hotel, New York 
City, will have Claris Adams, president 
of Ohio State Life, and D. Bobb Slat. 
tery, vice-president of National Life of 
Vermont, as the major speakers. Mr, 
Slattery will talk at the Monday after. 
noon session on “Prestige—the Agents’ 
Great Asset,” and at the concluding ses. 
sion Tuesday afternoon Mr. Adams will 
talk on public relations. 

Registration will open at 10 am, 
March 6. At 11 a.m. there will be an 
optional tour of Mutual Life’s new home 
office. Delegates will be welcomed at 
the opening luncheon by Richard Rhode- 
beck, president of United States Life, 
and L.A.A. President H. A. Richmond, 
Metropolitan Life. 


Round Table on Sales Promotion 


Following luncheon there will be a 
table session on promoting sales promo- 
tion to agents, maangers and home office 
—direct mail, good will and _ prestige 
builders. Leaders will be L. Russell 
Blanchard, Paul Revere Life; Charles 
Corcoran, Equitable Society; William 
C. Gentry, New England Mutual; Au- 
gust C. Hansch, Mutual Benefit Life; 
L. B. Hendershot, Berkshire Life; and 
Earl Trangmar, Metropolitan Life. 

Tuesday morning’s round table will 
be on “Policyholder Relations: Annual 
Reports, How to Write Better Letters, 
Conservation Material, Policyholder 
Magazines, Enclosures with Premium 
Notices.” Leaders are Harold Brown, 
Imperial Life; William Camp, Connecti- 
cut Mutual; Seneca M. Gamble, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; D. T. McGraw, Acacia 
Mutual: Norman Smyth, National of 
Vermont: and Paul Troth, Home Life 
of New York. 


Van Beynum to Speak 


C. W. Van Beynum, Travelers, will 
tell about “Assisting Agents to Do Their 
Advertising”; Russell Noyes, Phoenix 
Mutual, will discuss “Advertising Budg- 
ets’; D. Theodore Kelly, vice-president 
and counsel Manhattan Life, will advise 
on “Some Legal Pitfalls for Life Ad- 
vertisers to Avoid”; and Richard P. 
Waters, John Hancock, will talk on 
“Making Home Office Employes Public 
Relations Conscious.” Royden C. Ber- 
ger, Connecticut Mutual, will preside. 

“Tailor Made Dollars,” a sales train- 
ing sound motion picture will be shown 
Tuesday afternoon, with introductory 
remarks by Andrew H. Thomason, New 
York Life. Then delegates will have a 
choice of two round tables. 


Forum on House Organs 


These will be about “House Organs 
for Agents,” led by Norman Sheppard, 
Manufacturers Life, and Robert Walker, 


Mutual Life; and “Public Relations, 
Magazine, Newspaper and _ Insurance 
Journal Advertising,” led by Evelyn 


Shuler, Penn Mutual, and George M. 
Johnson, Prudential. 


S. C. Badger 


John Barker, Jr. 
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BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1949. CONDENSED FROM 


RESOURCES 


CASH IN BANK AND OFFICE.................8 9,030,313.30 
Balances are carried in 53 banks. 
*BONDS: AND? SIRQ@IES & oi ence ices se sicsise eae 209,338,085.65 


The Company holds $70,491,397 in U. S. Government bonds 
and $2,639,897 in Canadian Government guaranteed bonds; 
$21,767,795 of state, provincial, county and municipal bonds; 
$9,575,011 in railroad bonds; $64,740,642 in public utility 
bonds; $19,742,304 in industrial and other bonds; $12,207,854 
in industrial and public utility preferred stocks and 
$8,173,186 in other stocks. 





MORTGAGE LOANS: 2.66656 005 6c ce cass tans 159,664,386.46 
$77,612,066 of these are F. H. A. loans guaranteed by the 
U. S. Government and $31,424,910 are G. I. loans guaranteed 
in part by the Veterans Administraticn. 
LOANS TO POLICYHOLDERS................. 18,221,447.01 
BALANCE DUE ON PROPERTIES SOLD UNDER 
COUNGRIVAGD 22h Peake tin es Ge Se ee aes 1,677,841.69 
REAL ESTATE HELD AS INVESTMENT....... 11,111,307.07 
HOME OFFICE PROPERTY .................... 1,425,909.64 
INTEREST DUE AND ACCRUED.............. 2,181,850.59 
Accrued but not yet due $2,042,948.25; due $138,902.34, 
NET PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF COLLECTION — 10,685,634.88 
Premiums required to complete contract year. 
ALL OTHER RESOURCES..................05: 1,141,468.83 
TOTAL RESOURCES ............-ccccccceee $424,478,245.12 


*Detailed list of bonds and stocks will be mailed on request. 


PROGRESS 


Insurance in force showed a gain during 1949 of more than $288,000,000 to a 
total of $3,487,899,013. 

Admitted assets increased during the year by $48,121,956 to a total of $424.- 
178.245. This was the largest increase achieved by the Company in a single 
year. 


ASth 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 
of 


The Lincoln 
National Life 


Insurance Company 


FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


THE REPORT FILED WITH THE INDIANA INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


LIABILITIES 


POLICY RESERVES .........................-$321,719,442.02 


This is the amount which with interest and future premiums 
will pay all future policy claims as they mature. 








ADDITIONAL POLICYHOLDERS’ FUNDS...... 9,062,911.20 
Amounts set aside for or already apportioned to policies in 
addition to policy reserves. 
PREPAID PREMIUMS AND INTEREST........ 8,173,617.22 
CREE PUT ooo onc oas cudecsudcwecevesees 3,850,668.98 
For claims not yet completed or reported, 
RESERVES FOR TAXES PAYABLE IN 1950.... = 2,679,510.81 
MISCELLANEOUS CONTINGENCY RESERVES  37,869,684.01 
General investment contingency reserve $4,500,000.00; con- 
tingency reserve for stocks and bonds 7$2,394,684.01; reserve 
for future revaluation of policies $25,975,000.00; mortality 
fluctuation reserve $5,000,000.00. 
ALL OTHER LIABILITIES.................... 1,462,809.15 
TOTAL LIABILITIES (except capital)........ $384,818,643.39 
CAPITAL .......................+-8 5,000,000.00 
UNASSIGNED SURPLUS ......... 34,659,601.73 
SURPLUS TO PROTECT POLICYHOLDERS.... 39,659,601.73 
PN sah ace nh addedsn ade deedessaenset $424,478,245.12 


+Effect of this reserve is to adjust value of bonds not subject to amortization 


and stocks to the lower of the purchase price or market value. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


New business during 1949 amounted to $599,439,922. 


The surplus to protect policyholders increased $6,996,895 during the year 


1949 to a total of $39,659,602. 


Note: This balance sheet is applicable in all states except Texas, New Jersey, and Massachusetts. In 
these three states, by reason of certain statutory requirements, it is subject to slight variation. 
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U. of Ill. Management Institute Evokes 
Lively Debate on Recruiting Problem 


By R. W. OSLER 


With “Recruiting Techniques in the 
New Decade” as its theme, University 
of Illinois’ second annual institute of 
life insurance management at Urbana 
evoked a lively cross-fire of pros and 
cons on virtually every phase of recruit- 
ing, with discussion of selection, re- 
cruiting college graduates, and financing 
stirring up the greatest interest, in that 
order, among the 107 who attended. 

The situation was humorously sum- 
marized by one of the closing speakers, 
who declared: “In the last three days, 
we have heard all the extremes. One 
speaker believes in recruiting everybody. 
Another recruits practically nobody. A 
third is too busy with personal produc- 
tion to bother with recruiting; yet each 
has an agency any one among the rest 
of us would give his right arm for!” 


List of Speakers 


Featured in the formal presentations 
were Dr. R. I. Mehr, head of the in- 
surance curriculum of the school; H. J. 
McLaurin, Aetna, Detroit; Bert A. 
Hedges, Business Men’s Assurance, 
Wichita; C. T. Wardwell, Connecticut 
Mutual, Peoria; Dr. W. Ferguson, 
research section, field training division 
Metropolitan; C. W. Tomlinson, Bank- 
ers of Iowa, Madison; W. E. Maupin, 
Business Men’s, Cedar Rapids; Newell 
C. Day, Equitable of Iowa, Davenport; 
Roger Bourland, director of ordinary 
agencies Liberty Life; and R. M. Ryker, 
agency supervisor Guarantee Mutual of 
Omaha. 

Opening the institute at a dinner, Dr. 
Mehr reported that a survey conducted 
by him among 236 college of commerce 
students showed that only 4 who had 
had no insurance courses expressed any 
interest in life insurance selling but that 


20% of those who had taken such 
courses were interested. He _ urged, 


therefore, that the industry give support 
to college insurance courses as a method 
of building prestige for the business in 
the impressionable years on the campus. 


Students Don’t Pick “Company” 


Giving hints to recruiters who come 
to the campus, Dr. Mehr stated that 
students rarely pick “company,” but 
pick, instead, the recruiter who im- 
presses them most. He urged that in- 
terviews with students not be delegated 
to “just anybody” in the agency or 
company, but to the best recruiter avail- 
able, and that campus interviews allow 
at least half an hour per student—pref- 
erably one hour. 

At the opening session next day Mr. 
McLaurin said recruiting, like prospect- 
ing, should be made a constant process 
and part of everyday activity. He cited 
examples of his own method of building 
centers of recruiting influence and con- 
cluded with the statement, “The talis- 
man for making any recruiting system 
work is ‘I will.’” 


BERT HEDGES 


Mr. Hedges stated that he had no file 
of prospective recruits and no recruiting 








system. All the agency’s present new 
men come from “natural contacts” of 
supervisors and agents. Many were 


originally policyholders. The speaker 
urged building the prestige of the agency 
both in the community and among its 
own members as the best method of 
recruiting; and he explained such ac- 
tivities of his as annual banquets to 
which outsiders are invited, affairs for 
wives, advertising and news releases, an 
agency yearbook widely distributed, etc. 
He concluded by pointing to the im- 
portance of making the office staff as 
well as sales staff “recruiting conscious.” 

Successful recruiting depends on bal- 
anced effort with all available recruiting 
tools and aids, said Mr. Wardwell. Re- 
porting on a survey of newspaper ad- 
vertising, saying that newspaper “ads” 


are a quick and economical means of 
reaching the man market; that a careful 
plan and continuous use are essential 
to success; and that such ads tend to 
keep the entire agency more recruiting- 
conscious. One agency in the survey 
reported a ratio of 40 interviews to one 
contracted recruit, but that it had 5 
members of the Million Dollar Round 
=o all recruited from newspaper 
“ac "Wad 

In the open forum period that after- 
noon, the chairman, R. W. Osler, editor 
“Insurance Salesman,” pointed to the 
fact that most discussion to date had 
either stated or implied that recruiting 
should be done only among men above 
28 or 30 and questioned the effect of 
that policy on the attitude of colleges 
toward the life insurance courses “we 
have struggled so long to get them to 
install. If they find their students can’t 
get jobs in the field for which they have 
been trained,” he warned, “schools will 
quickly lose interest in education in in- 
surance.” 

Mr. Osler called on E. E. Cooper, 
assistant agency vice-president Equitable 
of Iowa, who reported that Equitable 
put 64 men into the business from the 
campus last June out of 550 interviewed 
on 40 campuses he personally visited. 
Fourteen of these were lost during the 
year. “At least some of these,” Mr. 
Cooper declared, “were our fault.” Of 
those recruited, 33 were married and 31 
single. All rated “superior” on the basic 
factors of the Stewart aptitude test. Up 
to the end of 1949, those recruited had 
paid for $917,637; and during January, 
1950, the 50 survivors produced $538,306. 
In 1948 it took a starting guarantee of 
close to $275 to get the type of gradu- 
ates the company wanted, but the figure 
has dropped now to about $235. 

Essential to success with the college 
graduate, Mr. Cooper declared, is a 
sales plan “which will enable a young 
man to bridge the age gap to the older 
prospect in his 30s.” 


Explains Metropolitan Plan 


Mr. Ferguson explained Metropoli- 
tan’s testing procedures. He said that 
the primary purpose of testing is to 
produce a basis for judgment of a man’s 
probable future success when his past 
experience does not pertain directly to 
the job for which he is being considered. 
The chief value of testing, he said, is 
that it provides a standardized set of 
operations which will produce a picture 
for judgment; whereas in personal con- 
versation, it is almost impossible to 
standardize, so that the picture produced 
is hard to compare objectively with the 
picture of what will tend to produce 
success. 

The extent to which tests can be re- 
lied upon in selection, he concluded, is 
difficult to say. He recommended that 
they be used as a warning signal. If 
the applicant’s score is low, it cannot 
be stated categorically that he should 
not be hired, but the reasons for hiring 
him despite the warning signal should 
be objectively evaluated. 


REFUSE TO SEE 


The majority of errors in judgment 
about prospective recruits are a result of 
failure to ferret out or refusal to recog- 
nize the significant factors in the man 
being considered, said Mr. Tomlinson. 
Objectivity in personal judgment can 
be obtained only by standardizing the 
recruiting interview. As devices for 
disciplining judgment, he recommended 
maintenance of a high ratio of pros- 
pective to contracted recruits, the estab- 
lishment of “no compromise” rules for 
rejection, reducing the selection process 
to writing, and development of the art 
of learning to listen in the recruiting 
interview. 

Mr. Maupin urged the use of notes 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 








Report U.S. Steel 
Cover to Be Split 
with 8 Insurers 


The U. S. Steel group life and casualty 
coverage package will be divided among 
eight insurers, it is understood, with 
Metropolitan Life getting the contract 
on salaried employes, of whom there are 
about 20,000, and Equitable Society re- 
ceiving the basic contract on the hourly 
paid employes, the latter contract to be 
reinsured proportionately among six 
additional carriers. There are about 
175,000 hourly paid employes. The split 
is said to affect both life and casualty 
coverages. Hospitalization will go to 
Blue Cross. 

Reinsurance of the hourly paid em- 
ployes will place part of the life and 
casualty coverages with Aetna Life, Pru- 
dential, General American, John Han- 
cock, Protective Life of Birmingham, 
and Travelers, all of which now have 
some of the coverage on the employes. 

Final details are not expected until the 
stockholders meeting of U. S. Steel Feb. 
27, which is to be followed by a board 
meeting on Feb. 28. Most of the plan 
with the exception of some retroactive 
provisions becomes effective March 1. 

The specific details as to amount of 
life coverage, number of weeks of dis- 
ability payments, etc., have not yet been 
decided. 

The placing of the U. S. Steel case 
should create a huge bulge in group 
sales figures. The Bethlehem Steel 
group, one of the largest written, in- 
volved some 88,000 employes and a face 
amount of about $325 million. In 1950 
group seems certain to set an all-time 
sales record. 


Moler Led Lincoln Nat'l 


Daniel I. Moler of the J. D. Marsh 
agency of Washington has been named 
“agent of the year” by Lincoln Na- 
tional. Ceci] F. Cross, vice-president and 
manager of agencies, made the an- 
nouncement at a dinner in Mr. Moler’s 
honor in Washington. He led the com- 
pany in 1948 as well. Mr. Cross pre- 
sented him a scroll and a gold medal. 
Mr. Moler’s 1949 production qualified 
him for the Million Dollar Round Table 
for the third successive year, making 
him a life and qualifying member. He 
has been in the life insurance business 
only 3% years. 


N. A. Re Chairman 


Lawrence M. Cathles, for many years 
president of North American Reassur- 
ance and since 1948 
vice-chairman, has 
been elected chair- 
man to succeed Ed- 
win G. Merrill, wo 
died Jan. 16. 

As chairman, Mr. 
Cathles will preside 
at board meetings 
and act in an advis- 
ory capacity to Pres- 
ident J. Howard 
Oden, who is the 
principal executive 
officer. Mr. Cathles 
is chairman of the fi- 
nance committee and 
in that capacity takes an active interest 
in investments. 

Mr. Cathles assisted in the founding 
of North American and was its presi- 
dent until he retired from that post in 
1948 to have more leisure. Trained as 
an actuary in Scotland, he was with 
Scottish Metropolitan Life of Edinburgh 
1895-1903; assistant actuary of the for- 
mer Provident Savings Life of New 
York 1903-1905; actuary Franklin Life 
1905-1908; secretary and actuary South- 














L. M. Cathles 


western Life 1908-1920; and vice-presi- - 


dent and actuary of Southland Life from 
1920 until going with North American 
Reassurance. He is past president of 
the American Institute of Actuaries. 





Expect Approval * 
Soon for IDB 
Policies in N. Y.. 


Companies Irked Over 
Delay, Fear Over-Minute 
Regulation 


NEW YORK—The New York de. 
partment was expected this week to 
approve forms for statutory disability 
benefits policies and allow companies to 
start selling the coverage. They have 
been waiting some months for the ap- 
proval. Production men have shown 
increasing irritation at the delay jy 
approval of forms by the workmen's 
compensation board, which is said to be 
necessary before the insurance depart. 
ment can act. 

In continued expectation of approval 
of the forms, companies for some time 
have been drumming up sales enthusiasm 
among producers. But they haven’t been 
allowed to write the business and have 
had to tell agents and brokers that every 
proposition was tentative. 

Some companies have felt, as time 
went on and the period for writing the 
business became shorter, that the com- 
pensation board was haggling too much 
over picayune details. To avert creating 
ill-will they have refused and still refuse 
to criticize openly. 


Fear Flexibility Endangered 


There is some concern that the regu- 
lations when issued will impede private 
plan flexibility. There is apparently to 
be control over minute alterations in 
approved plans, even when they are 
above the statutory minimums. Com- 
panies, for example, do not want to be 
required to write supplemental contracts 
for all benefits beyond the minimum. 
They want to use a single policy which 
will be less awkward to handle and less 
expensive. 

Some companies experienced in the 
field think they are being penalized by 
the concern of state departments over 
the effect of their decisions on newer 
companies writing the line. The anxiety 
of insurers reflects the views of indus- 
try and labor throughout the state. The 
public has been given a vast amount of 
information on the law and interest and 
curiosity have been stirred up. There 
are now four months left to do the job 
on which companies hoped to sfart last 
fall. Companies believe that the prestige 
of private non-occupational disability 
insurance is at stake and want particu 
larly to make a good production record 
under the New York type law. 


Jack Piver Sells Paper 


SAN FRANCISCO — “Pacific In- 
surance Magazine,” a San Francisco 
monthly insurance journal, established 
in 1937 by Jack Piver, has ‘been pur- 
chased by Clarence B. Council, a Sat 
Francisco newspaper man and former 
manager of the “Daily Commercial 
News.” Mr. Council’s son Howard, é 
Stanford graduate, will be associated 
with him. Jack Piver, son of the late 
Commodore Piver, publisher of “Under- 
writers Report,’ a San _ Francisco 
weekly insurance journal, has had 2% 
years experience in the trade publishing 
field. He left “Underwriters Report 
in 1937 to establish his own business. 
He will continue the Piver Publications 
and will promote the sale of a fire ex 
tinguisher. 








Commissioner Downey of California 
has approved the name of Group Insut- 
ance Co. of America for a new company 
to be organized at San Francisco. 
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SECURITY is something more 
than provision for old age 


@ Do you want to see security in the making? 


Stand in a factory and watch the fashioning of wood and 
of leather, of steel and of plastics. Or stop at the roadside 
where a harvesting machine is pacing its amazingly intelli- 
gent way across broad acres of wheat. 


In these places you see security in the making. For security 
is not just something we find in a rocking chair when we 
grow old. 


Security is abundance, and comfortable living, and enough 
leisure for sunshine and play. 


It is created by men with varied talents and skills working 
together with a common purpose: more and better things 
for all to enjoy. 


And so when we buy life insurance and annuities we buy 
two kinds of security. 

Help and protection in emergency. 

Better living from day to day. 

For life insurance provides both. 

It provides help and protection through its guarantee to 
us as individuals. 


It provides better living from day to day through its invest- 
ments in industry, in public utilities, in states and munici- 
palities, in the development of homes and farms. 


These are some of the reasons why the John Hancock and 
other life insurance companies continue to grow and why 
this growth’ is so gratifying to all of those who work in 
the life insurance business. 













































































Frank G. Allen 

Sidney W. Winslow, Jr. 
Albert M. Creighton 
Joseph E. O’Connell 
Paul F. Clark 


Elwyn G. Preston 
Charles L. Ayling 
Charles F. Adams 
Guy W. Cox 

Carl P. Dennett 


James V. Toner 
William M. Rand 
Edward Dane 


Daniel L. Marsh 
Byron K. Elliott 


—~- 
in 
Financial Condition | December 31, 1949 
4 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Bonds and notes.......... ....-- $2,032,410,279.15 Reserve which with future premiums 
U. S. Government..... $601,933,110.00 is established by law to mature all 
Dominion of Canada .. 30,828,911.04 policy BCUNCINEG es so 5. rice wee ction ete $2, 138,913, 507.00 
States and other civil 
divisions........... 94,937,213.33 Policy proceeds and dividends left on 
Public utilities........ 819,244,978.77 SE en ey 172,054,761.34 
Railroads. .....5<cc0«- 161,535,838.16 ‘ 
Industrials........... 323,930,227.85 Dividends payable to Policyholders in 
IM a6 nt Sere We 40,408,419.00 
WiiRe , .cvskeccecins oo... 108,174,012.00 stain 
Guaranteed or preferred 78,469,662.00 Policy benefits in process of payment 21 057,249.13 
Common............ ; 
_— — Premiums paid in advance ........ 36,010,557.69 
Mortgage loans on real estate...... 309,275,752.64 Reserve for ultimate changes in policy 
Real estate (home office, housing valuation standards............. 45,000,000.00 
and other properties) ......... 55,688, 983.76 Accrued expenses and sundry items. —15,461,954.39 
Loans and liens on Company’s Accrued taxes payable in 1950..... 9,549,000.00 
DONGIES cia 5 sp ee eo eee 74,418,964.59 Special surplus funds: 
Interest and rents d d d.  —.21,545,009.55 Contingency reserve for Group 
re ‘ Tamas. .-..--.<--+0225+s 4,496,000.00 
Premiums due and deferred and Contingency reserve for fluctuation 
other assets ee 49,280,637.31 in security values is als: dee. a ave 21 ,340,000.00 
Cash in banks and offices.......... 45,712,727.08 Unassigned funds (surplus) ........ 192,214,917.53 
. er cy mr ere ee $2,696;506,366.08 Wate ooo se eo dee cancun daes $2,696,506,366.08 
All securities are valued in conformity with the laws of the several States, and as i. T 1 Policyhold includi ial 
prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners otal surplus to olicy olders including speci 
Securities carried at $493,032.00 in the above statement are deposited surplus funds... $218,050,917.53 
for purposes required by law 
» 
DIRECTORS 
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Seek Agent’ s Cost 
Data in Effort 
to Ease Sec. 213 


A new element is being introduced 
into the effort of agents to secure modi- 
fication of section 213, the New York 
law limiting expense of business acqui- 
sition. 

Spencer McCarty, executive secretary 
of the New York State Assn. of Life 
Underwriters, told the managers’ con- 
ference in Saratoga Springs, that the 
next issue of “Life Association News” 
would contain a questionnaire that seeks 
to determine how much it costs an agent 
to be in business, how much he spends 


to earn his gross income, total com- 
missions. 
There are no records, he said, in the 


companies or New York insurance de- 
partment which indicate whether the 
agent’s net earnings are diminished 10% 


or 25% by costs of advertising, buying 
lunches, operating car, telephone, etc., 
expenses which he must pay. The ceil- 


ing imposed by section 213 is on com- 
missions, not “net income” to the agent. 

The questionnaire will relate answers 
to broad brackets of production. Mr. 
McCarty said the N.A.L.U. subcommit- 
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tee on section 213, of which he is chair- 
man, hopes to get 5,000 replies. The in- 
formation will be valuable in getting 
action on the section in the 1951 legis- 
lature. He said there is progress. 


Jaycees Treat Hoover Plan 


Kenneth G. Cronin of the Moore, 
Case, Lyman & Hubbard agency, heads 
a group of young Chicagoans who are 
barnstorming the local club circuit 
speaking on the reorganization plan for 
the executive branch of the government 
which grew out of the investigations of 
the Hoover Commission. This is the 
project of the year for Chicago junior 
chamber of commerce. 

Other insurance men among the 
speakers are Harry T. Helton, assistant 
manager of American Surety, Edward 
W. Lawson, Moore, Case; and J. J. 
O’Brien, Rollins-Burdick-Hunter, 

Glenn Miller of National Life of Ver- 
mont is in charge of the whole project. 
More than 30 speeches have been made 
by the young men. They desire to 
describe the Hoover plan before any as- 
sociations or companies, insurance or 
otherwise, which will give them a hear- 
ing. 

Mr. Cronin recently addressed the 
Chicago Insurance Distaff Executives 
Assn. 


Through our operations in 39 states and the District of 

Columbia, our ever-expanding services have kept pace 
with increases in population and wealth of this country. 
As the nation continues to grow we will continue to 


provide more ‘’Security 
people. Safeguarding the 


Assured’’ for more and more 
interests of our policyowners 


will always be of first importance. 
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Equitable Society ae Fiv ive 0 Euecative 
Vice-Presidents; Three Others Promoted 


Equitable Society has advanced Ray 
D. Murphy from vice-president and 
actuary to executive vice-president and 
actuary; Frank A. Shailer, Mervyn 
Davis, Vincent S. Welch, and Raymond 





> 


F. A. Shailer 


Ray D. Murphy 
H. Weins, from vice- presidents to ex- 
ecutive vice-presidents; Merle A. Gulick 
from general manager of the group de- 
partment and Henry G. Wood from 
special assistant to the president to 2nd 
vice-presidents; and Mrs. Margaret D. 
Eggleston from technical adviser in the 


special services division to assistant 
secretary. : : 2 
Mr. Murphy, a director since 1947, 


joined Equitable in 1913 as assistant 
actuary. He became an associate actuary 








Mervyn Davis Vv. S. Welch 


| in 1919, 2nd vice-president in 1923, vice- 
president in charge of the underwriting 
department in 1930, and vice-president 
and actuary in 1936. He is a Harvard 
graduate and a fellow in the Society of 
Actuaries and the Casualty Actuarial 
Society. 

Mr. Shailer, a graduate of Wesleyan 
University, was manager and actuary 
of Insular Life of Manila before join- 
ing Equitable’s actuarial department in 





R. H. Weins 


M. A. Gulick 


1917. Appointed an assistant actuary 
in 1929, he was made auditor in 1933 
and a vice-president in 1935. He is a 
| fellow of the Society of Actuaries. 


| Davis a Native of England 


Mr. Davis, vice-president since 1936, 
was born in England and graduated 
from Cambridge. He joined Equitable 
as an assistant actuary in 1918, after 
having been in the actuary’s depart- 
ment of Connecticut General and serv- 
ing as actuary of Equitable of Iowa. 
He became a group underwriter in 
1928 and_ vice-president eight years 
later. He is a fellow of the Society of 
Actuaries. 

Mr. Welch graduated from Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. After army serv- 
ice in the first world war he taught 
at Hobart College. He joined Equitable 
at Rochester, N. Y., in 1929 returned to 
the home office in 1930 as a group 














supervisor, became divisional manager 
of the Greater New York department 
in 1931, manager of the group depart. 
ment in 1933 and a 2nd vice- president 
in 1937, later locating in Chicago, Ip 
1939 he returned to New York, Was 
made vice-president in charge of the 
group department in 1943 and the 
agency department as well three years 
later. 

Mr. Weins, after army service in the 
first war, was credit manager of the 
Export- Import Bank, joining Equit- 
able’s city mortgage department in 
1937. He became administrative assist- 
ant to President T. I. Parkinson jn 
1939, controller of expenditures jn 
1940, controller in 1945, and vice-presj- 
dent three years later. 


Gulick Served in Coast Guard 


Mr. Gulick since returning from 
coast guard service in 1946 has been 
general manager of the group depart- 
ment, which he joined after graduating 
from Hobart. He became an associate 
group department manager in 1937, 
later divisional group manager in the 
Greater New York area, and in 1940 
Equitable’s director of public relations, 

Mr. Wood joined Equitable in 1943 
as special asistant to Mr. Parkinson, 
after 17 years in the office of the 
Senate’s legislative counsel, which he 
headed for seven years. He studied at 
30owdoin, University of Maine law 
school, Columbia University law school, 
Columbia graduate school, and Univer- 
sity of Paris law school for a year. 

Mrs. Eggleston joined Equitable in 
1946, served in the pension trust divi- 
sion until 1948, when she _ became 
technical adviser in the newly-formed 
services division of the agency depart- 
ment. She graduated from University 
of North Dakota and Minnesota col- 
lege of law. 

<< \ 


Hits Lobbying Role of 
Federal Security Agency 


Dr. R. B. Robins, Democratic national 
committeeman from Arkansas, has called 
for two government investigations of 
alleged lobbying activities of the federal 
security agency in behalf of socialized 
medicine in the form of compulsory 
health insurance. 

At the same time Dr. Robins indicated 
he is drafting a formal protest to Wil- 
liam M. Boyle, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic national committee, charging that 
“facilities of the committee are being 
used improperly, and without authoriza- 
tion, to disseminate compulsory health 
insurance propaganda issued by an as 
yet unregistered lobbying organization, 
which cails itself the ‘committee for the 
nation’s health.’ ” 





Snyder Would Revive Tax 
on Installment of Proceeds 


From a life insurance and estate 
planning standpoint one of the most 
important changes in the tax law 
suggested by Treasury Secretary 
Snyder is the one designed to elim- 
inate the full exemption now al- 
lowed insurance proceeds which are 
paid on an installment or annuity 
option following the _ insured’s 
death. 

The courts have held and the 
Treasury has been forced to agree 
that under the present law no part 
of such payments are taxable. Sec- 
retary Snyder proposes that the por- 
tion of the proceeds received rep- 
resenting the interest or income in- 
crement should be taxed each year. 
This was the procedure under 

’ Treasury regulations prior to its 
reversal about eight years ago in 
several federal circuit courts of 


appeal. 
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‘LITTLE GEM 
i tae LIFE GHART 


Provides 
The Answers 
to Prove 
Your Points 





The Great "LEADER" among all 
Fact and Figure Annuals — 


because it is 
Most Convenient! 


Most Comprehensive! 
A "National Underwriter" 
Publication! 


Over fifty years of experience and all of 
the facilities of the National Underwriter and 
Diamond Life Bulletin organizations are be- 
hind the “Little Gem’. Its constant objective 
is the broadest possible coverage of useful in- 
formation — without overlooking the unusual 
points—often so significant. That is why the 
‘Little Gem” has long had the 


LARGEST CIRCULATION in its field! 





~ Every Life Insurance Salesman NEEDS the Facts 





Provided in the 


New 1950 “Lire Gem 


When you want to know about a Rate, Value, Cost or other 
point regarding another company, you need it IN A HURRY. 
Often a SIZEABLE COMMISSION depends upon the abil- 
ity to give the proper answer promptly. If you could see the 
many URGENT requests that come to us regularly for infor- 
mation needed yesterday—you would never be without a New 
up-to-date “Little Gem”. 


Its Facts and Figures are POWERFUL 


For these all-important situations, the “Little Gem” is 
truly a ‘“Life-Saver”. It provides the answers, to an almost in- 
finite number of actual field questions—all in concise, easy-to-use 
impartial manner. With the broad background of knowledge it 
supplies, agents are always more confident, more effective, and 





usually more prosperous. 


Helps You to Avoid Competition — 
— and to meet it SUCCESSFULLY 


Life insurance selling is frequently competitive. Its facts 
and figures change rapidly. Rates, values, contracts and com- 
panies are not all the same. Each has its points. With the New 
‘Little Gem”, you can present your plan in the best light, stress 
and prove your strong points, settle questions on the spot—often 
closing the sale. Frequently it enables you to avoid competition 
entirely—and you are always prepared to meet it effectively. 
when necessary. 


Ready Early in April 


Be WELL-Prepared! — and You will be WELL-Paid! 


Has a very Broad Scope — 
Last year’s “Little Gem” covered 202 
companies in its main section—that is 64 more 
than its nearest rival! 


Larger Type — Easy-to-Read 
Because of its larger, easier-to-read type 
and wider spacing between figures, the “Little 


Gem” is generally considered to be the 
“easiest-to-use” book of its kind. 


Single Copies Available ‘‘On Approval’’ 


For Early Delivery — Mail This Coupon NOW! 
Put me down for......NEW 1950 "Little Gems" 


advance orders are subject to amendment 


"10-Day Approval’ 
previous to March 15, 1950. 


Single copies gladly sent on (sdreee Orders NOT RETURNABLE, en) 





QUANTITY PRICES 





One or 2... .$3.50ea.}| Name Title 
3 to 5.... 3.20ea. 
6 to 49... 2.80 ea. Company 
50 to 99.... 2.75 ea. 
100 copies ... 2.65 ea. ili 
All prices based on quan- 
tity shipped at one time. Ci ee eer 








Mail to The National Underwriter Co., 420 East Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Washburn, Smith, Ritter Tell A. & H. 
Possibilities at Pittsburgh Congress 


Selling as a public service, threats of 
compulsory insurance, and an outline of 
the growth of A. & H. insurance over 
the years were highlights in the ad- 
dresses given at the sales congress of 
the Pittsburgh Assn. of A. & H. Under- 
writers Monday. 

_William deV. Washburn, executive 
vice-president of American Health, ob- 
served that more and better business 
and a more solid profit foundation are 
achieved when public service is placed 
ahead of personal profit in selling. The 
agent is paid by his company out of 
premium dollars for service to the com- 
pany and the insured, he stated, and 
when the agent is sincerely trying to 
do a good job for his company—which 
means mastery of techniques of proper 
risk selection, complete representation 
of each risk to the company, full ex- 
planation of coverage to the insured, 
and sincere desire to give service—re- 
sults will be that claims will be paid 
promptly without dispute and the com- 
pany will attempt to write every risk 
the agent recommends as liberally as 
possible. The longer the agent writes 
business in this manner the greater will 


be the block of his satisfied policyhold- 
ers who will be a cooperative source of 
leads for new business as well as a 
continuing source of renewal commis- 
sions. 

When the agent is sincerely trying to 
serve the public he will tell some of his 
prospects that they do not need what he 
has to sell or that they should keep 
what they have, even though he tells 
this with the knowledge that he may 
be sacrificing a source of sale com- 
mission. Then he will go over the pres- 
entation of his benefits just sufficiently 
to show how what he has to offer is 
needed by most people, and will still 
try to use such individuals as sources 
of leads, and with much more satisfac- 
tory results than most agents would be- 
lieve possible, Mr. Washburn declared. 

When this approach is used, the 
agent is going to believe more intensely 
in what he is telling a prospect who 
does need his coverage, and his belief 
will be shared by the prospect. Mr. 
Washburn said this method can elimi- 
nate many of the troubles of closing 
because the agent is honestly looking at 
the matter from the viewpoint of the 





Wanted: 
Chicago Agency Manager 


A Truly Unusual Opportunity 


THe man we want does not ordinarily answer want ads. He 
will read and answer this one, however, because he is alert 
to the unusual and aware of an exceptional opportunity when 


he runs into one. 


If you are our man, you are now earning a good income. 
You may be an agent . . . an assistant manager . . . a super- 
visor . . . or manager for an insurance company. You are a 
man with executive ability, capable of managing and building 


an organization. 


We are one of the oldest and largest midwestern life insur- 
ance companies, with a splendid financial statement, doing 
brokerage, sub-standard business and all types of group insur- 


ance including group pensions. 


We want you for the job of agency manager of a Chicago 
office, with a substantial amount of insurance in force. The 
agency occupies new, modern quarters in the heart of the loop 
insurance area. You will have the privilege of selecting your' 
own assistant. And you will be working with a congenial, pro- 


gressive, co-operative group. 


You should be not older than forty-five, with a background 
of urban experience. We prefer a man now resident in Chicago 


or acquainted with this area. 


Write us fully about yourself with the assurance that your 
application will be seen only by the top officers in our organi- 
zation and will be treated in the strictest confidence. Your 
nae will be returned if not acceptable. Our men know 
a 


ut this ad. 


Address Y-82, The National Underwriter, 175 W. 


Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 


Illinois. 








prospect and continually placing him- 
self in the other man’s shoes. 

A. & H. men must recognize and 
understand the problem of progressive 
socialism which will eventually destroy 
a free market economy, E. H. O’Connor, 
managing director of Insurance Eco- 
nomics Society, said in his address. He 
took up in some detail the provisions 
and dangers of HR 6000, the social se- 
curity ‘bill, and the statement of wel- 
fare state proponents that the public 
has not protected itself against the im- 
portant hazards of life and therefore it 
is the duty of the government to compel 
them to do so. 

If more than one-third of the popula- 
tion can be covered by voluntary hos- 
pital insurance at a time when the plans 
are still relatively new, he said, the 
government has a weak case in arguing 
that compulsion is the only answer. 

Darrell O. Smith, vice-president of 
American Casualty, in his address on 
“This All-Embracing Business”  re- 
marked that much attention in recent 
weeks has been given to changes in the 
past 50 years, but little or no attention 
has been given to insurance in this re- 
gard. Mr. Smith observed that revolu- 
tionary changes have occurred in insur- 
ance, particularly in A. & H., to the 
point where today A. & H. in volume 
has assumed major status and its dollar 
premium value is greater than automo- 
bile liability, almost a required form of 
coverage, and is also greater than work- 
men’s compensation, a statutory cov- 
erage. 


Recognized, Greatly Appreciated 


Today, A. & H. is a recognized and 
greatly appreciated form of insurance, 
and this development has taken place 
in a relatively short span. In 1900 there 
were 47 companies in the business and 
Travelers, the largest, had $600,000 
capital and $200,000 surplus. The busi- 
ness was rough and the major emphasis 
apparently was on exclusions and how 
to make them apply. By 1925, even 
though there were more companies in 
the field and a wider variety of policies, 
A. & H. was an unimportant segment 
of insurance. The business was still ex- 
perimental, forms of policies relatively 


few, coverages restricted, adjustment 
practices questionable, and prospects 
limited. 


Big Change in 25 Years 


Mr. Smith emphasized that from 1925 
until 1950, the entire business has been 
revolutionized and income insurance has 
been accepted as basic insurance. There 
are no longer three or four prospects 
for three or four types of coverage, ‘but 
hundreds of prospects for scores of 
types of policies. 

Today the primary concern is not the 
method used in selling, but selling all 
the people who need protection, Harry 
E. Ritter, general agent of General 
Accident in Philadelphia, declared. 

While this is a tremendous job, Mr. 
Ritter asserted that in many cases, 
agents make a lot of work for them- 
selves by soliciting at a distance too far 
removed from the office and home. He 
pointed out that many people the agent 
sees every day are prospects and may 
be better ones than those who are 
tracked down through a reference call 
or some stipulated method of securing 
names. 


Lists Immediate Prospects 


Among the immediate prospects men- 
tioned by Mr. Ritter were the milkman, 
baker, grocer, tailor, shoe repairman, 
parking space attendant, bus driver, and 
lunch counter waitress. The argument 
might be given that some of these 
people are protected by group insurance, 
but while that may be true, it does not 
mean they are adequately protected. 
Instead, Mr. Ritter declared, it helps 
sell another policy because the prospect 
now understands more about the need 
for A. & H. 

If some of the people are covered by 
group, they have undoubtedly witnessed 
the good that was done when a claim 
was paid to a fellow worker. The agent 
can capitalize on this by proving that 


additional coverage is the difference be. 
tween near existence and maintaining 
normal living standards. If every agent 
who sells A. & H. would solicit and 
write the hundreds of people who sel] 
to him, the business could protect the 
citizens in a complete manner and elimi- 
nate the cry for expansion of social 
security. 


FTC Itself 
Faces Probe: House 
Group Tells Aims 


WASHINGTON—The House small 
business committee has announced its 
intention “to examine fully the federal 
trade commission’s trade practice con- 
ference bureau in order to learn whether 
or not it is becoming, or tending to 
become, a little NRA.” 

This announcement is contained in a 
progress report from the committee, 
which charges FTC with “Rip Van 
Winkle somnolence.” 

The House committee said that “trade 
practice conferences, it is understood, 
have no express statutory sanction and 
operate on a voluntary basis. Trade 
practice rules have no actual legal au- 
thority except as they reflect prohibi- 
tions of existing anti-trust laws. Vio- 
lators of trade practice rules cannot be 
prosecuted under the rules as such but 
only under the anti-trust statutes.” 

The committee’s inquiry into trade 
practice procedures represents only one 
phase of its general investigation of 
FTC. It directed a questionnaire to 
FTC covering six general problems. 


Backlog of Cases 


The report said the committee will in- 
quire into the backlog of FTC unfinished 
cases and how long it takes to get deci- 
sion on them. The committee has heard 
that cases lie on commissioners desks 
for months, sometimes for years, await- 
ing decision. It believes complainants 
and respondents are entitled to prompt 
decision. 

“One of the weakest links in FTC 
operation appears to be the legal inves- 
tigation of complaints,” according to 
the report. From information available, 
the report said, “it strikes the committee 
that part, and perhaps a good part, of 
the Rip Van Winkle somnolence in the 
FTC may be charged directly to the 
slow process of legal investigation.” 

Commenting upon an FTC “stock 
phrase .. . with respect to complaints” 
that they are “placed in proper channels 
for appropriate attention,” the commit- 
tee said: “An interesting inquiry will 
be just where those channels run and 
where they come out, if ever.” 


Asks Who, When, Where, Why 


The committee wants to know “the 
who, when, where, why and what of 
commission letters and statements on 
controversial issues.” The committee 
plans examinations of letters and state- 
ments by FTC members, top personnel 
and others, including answers to 54 
questions propounded by the Senate 
committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

The committee questions “the ‘lone 
wolf’? practice of handling important 
cases” by FTC employes removed from 
jurisdiction of their superior officers, 
“without benefit of counsel,” the report 
suggests. 

It also alludes to “economic legerde- 
main” of the FTC economic division 
and suggests the FTC planning council 
may have “become a forum for the more 
vocal employes of the commission,” and 
whether bureaucratic power is lodged 
with the council. 








Mortgage Bankers Organize 


_~COLUMBUS, O.—Columbus Mort- 
gage Bankers Assn. has been formed 
here. Joseph M. Downs of Ohio State 
Life is vice-president. L. D. Reynolds 
of Northwestern Mutual Life is a direc- 
tor. 
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A YEAR OF 


Bins ninety-ninth year of Phoenix Mutual 
history was one of substantial progress. The 
benefits of life insurance were extended to a 
large group of additional policyholders and 
their families, while the company’s financial 





PROGRESS 


position was further strengthened. New Insur- 
ance paid for totaled $98,891,000. Insurance 
in force increased $49,627,900, while payments 
to policyholders and their beneficiaries were 
the largest for any year, totaling $17,224,000. 





ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds $120,670,529,00 
All Other Bonds .............. 122,630,134.05 
First Mortgages on Real Estate . 225,065,200.26 


Real Estate (Including Home 

UE occ asunvactes dere: 1,923,442.12 
A (OCT CSS aro Mretet ce er ae re” 5,164,139.00 
Policy Loans... cccces cee cns 21,782,388.06 
EE ora ticied Bnei: 3,940,540.16 
Interest Accrued and Interest Due 3,685,038.25 
Net Deferred and Outstanding 

BRremiains . «5 6 bees cece eee 6,151,205.30 


Total $511,012,616.20 





LIABILITIES 
Reserves for Insurance and 


PURUIEER oie cence ceca enees $385,712,517.00 
Policyholder Funds at Interest . . 82,424,305.42 
Reserves for Dividends Payable 

WII i icweececvndsacis 3,747,408.70 
Incomplete Claims ............ 1,730,795.18 
Reserves for Taxes and Miscel- 

laneous Purposes ........... 6,078,942.83 
Contingency Reserve .......... 7,381,794.00 


Total $487,075,763.13 
SOC) 1 CS an en gPe Pra er ea 23,936,853.07 


Total $511,012,616.20 

















: GROWTH IN TWENTY YEARS 
Year Income Assets - Insurance In Force 
, OD One Oe et oe 9101; 1 00 7) a $138,747,186 $584,054,483 
1939. rs 2? eee 253,357,833 veces. 074,361,669 
1949 72,662,941 511,012,616 1,066,060,504 
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Naming a New Juvenile Contract 


A form of juvenile insurance which 
many companies are now issuing is that 
in which the insurance increases at age 
21 to five times the original ultimate 
amount without the insured’s requiring 
to submit evidence of insurability and 
with the premium remaining level 
throughout the duration of the policy, 
usually for life. 

Probably the most descriptive name 
(also, the clumsiest and least appealing) 
is “insurance quintupled at age 21”. Ap- 
parently none of the 24 companies writ- 
ing this plan dared use it. Instead, three 
call it “junior estate’, two named it 
“estate ‘builder’, have 
names and the balance vary from such 
as “planolife” “twenty-one 


several similar 


names to 
plan”. 

Names of many other contracts, such 
as “family income,” “family mainte- 
nance,” “retirement annuity” and ‘retire- 
ment income” have become almost 
standardized. Why not a standardized 
name for the “quintupled at 21” plan? 


As the name should be one based on 
usage, let us analyze the 73 words in 
the names given this plan by 24 com- 
panies. “Estate” appears twelve times; 
“junior”, nine; “juvenile”, six; “builder”, 
five; “security” and “life”, four. Other 
words appear no more than twice. The 
combination of “junior” and “estate” 
seems to be the winner. 

This method of arriving at a name 
may not be logical, for if a three-word 
name were desired, and the most popu- 
lar words were used, the result would 
be “junior juvenile estate” or other com- 
bination of these words. If “junior” and 
“juvenile” are combined as synonymous 
under the more popular “junior”, “build- 
er” would move into third place. 

Whatever this plan is called—‘‘junior 
estate”, “junior estate builder’, “insur- 
ance quintupled at age 21”—it still is 
an excellent means of guaranteeing a 
large amount of coverage for a reason- 
able premium after the child reaches age 


91 


The Necessity of Being Forthright 


The other day an acquaintance ven- 
tured a critical opinion of a pet project 
of ours. He described the project as 
valueless and was explicit in telling 
why. Our initial reaction was one 
indignation. We left his office hot un- 
der the collar. Who did this fellow 
think he was anyhow? 

We sulked and seethed over the re- 
buttal for some time, but after reflec- 
tion, began to remember the good points 


us 
of 


which he had made in opposing our 
ideas. By this time, we began to recog- 


nize that the discovery of an honest man 
is all that it is cracked up to be, be- 
cause it furnishes a disinterested per- 
spective of matters to which an indi- 


vidual is so close that his vision is dis- 


torted. 

Part of the repugnance of men for 
coming right out and saying what they 
feel must stem from a natural desire 
not to hurt the feelings of others. How- 
ever, the motivation for the noncom- 


mittal attitude also comes from laziness. 
It can be real and unpleasant work to 
offer an honest opinion and make that 
opinion constructive by giving the rea- 
sons why it was formed. Too many 
will say, “Yes, that’s good,” and let a 
matter pass because this is the easy 
way out. 

Actually it is no kindness to another 


while really feeling that he is on the 


wrong track or that his approach should 
be modified. Each man is dependent on 
the opinions of his fellows for that ob- 
jective view which few men alone are 
able to achieve. The value of judicious 
frankness is apparent to anyone who 
has known of a man who was dis- 
charged from his job or passed over in 
promotions without any inkling that his 
performance had left something to be 
desired. 


In recent years, Americans have 
come into increasing contact with cer- 
tain Oriental people whose code of 


courtesy demands that at all times they 
must agree with their fellows when face 
to face with them. A bland smile and an 
inscrutable visage are made masks 
which hide all truth. Behind this screen, 
honest opposition is perverted into in- 
trigue. The very man who seems to 
be outwardly the best friend frequently 
proves to be the worst enemy under 
these conditions. 

Americans pride themselves on frank- 
ness and openness. Yet even in this 
country, it is obvious that so.much true 
feeling and opinion is masked by mis- 
placed delicacy or by sheer sloth that 
when one does run across the forthright 
man, it is something of a shock. Per- 
sonal contacts become meaningless when 
the words with which men communi- 
cate are false or empty. 
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Owen Murray, the mortgage banker 
from Dallas, who is chairman of Para- 
mount Fire, has been elected a director 
of Occidental Life to take the place left 
vacant by the death of A. P. Giannini. 
Trans-America Corp. recently acquired 
control of Paramount Fire. Mr. Murray 
is a past president of Mortgage Bankers 
Assn. of America. 

Bobb M. Slattery, son of D. Bobb 
Slattery, vice-president, National Life of 
Vermont, is working as an agent for the 
Eugene Hays agency of New England 
Mutual, Boston. He _ graduated last 
year from Dartmouth. 

B. D. Salinger, general agent Mutual 
Benefit, New York City, and Mrs. Sal- 
inger are at Stowe, Vt., for a week's 
skiing. 

R. D. Ekblad, Minneapolis manager 
of Sun Life of Canada and Newell R. 
Johnson, vice-president of Minnesota 
Mutual, have been named chairman and 
co-chairman respectively of the Cancer 
Fund drive for Minnesota. 

Elmer C. Moore, New York Life, is a 
new director of the Wichita Chamber of 
Commerce. 

J. Harry Wood, former executive vice- 
president of Paul Revere Life and Mas- 
sachusetts Protective, has accepted an 
invitation to deliver a series of lectures 
on the formulation of business policy 
and on sales administration at the school 
of business of Washington University, 
St. Louis. He will return to his farm 
at Petersham, Mass., when the series 
concludes in May. 

W. T. Grant, chairman of Business 
Men’s Assurance, and Mrs. Grant are 
vacationing at Chandler, Ariz. On the 
way there Mr. Grant participated in a 
sales meeting at Wichita and also held 
a dinner in honor of F. B. Martin, lead- 
ing salesman, at Amarillo, Texas. 

One of Prudential’s veteran managers, 
Sidney Wertimer, Buffalo, celebrated his 
40th anniversary with the company. 


The American Pension Conference, 
which now has 158 members, has elected 
its steering committee for 1950. Ralph 
W. Hemminger, Bankers Trust Co., 
New York, is treasurer and Edmund ‘C. 
Berkeley, consulting actuary, New York 
City, is secretary. Members at large for 
one year are Charles A. Siegfried, Met- 
ropolitan Life, and Ray M. Peterson, 
Equitable Society. Serving two year 
terms are John B. St. John, Penllyn, 
Pa., consultant, and Clifton J. Finch, 
Radio Corp. of America. William Lach- 
man, Guaranty Trust Co., New York, 
was elected for a three year term. 

The conference will hear Harry Beck- 
er of the social security department ot 
United Automobile Workers at a meet- 
ing on either Feb. 10 or Feb. 17. His 
subject will be union pension philosophy. 
Geoffrey Calvert, of Alexander & Alex- 
ander, will speak March 23 on the 
mixed outlook in levels of pension fund- 
ing. 


Young to Rio Grande Nat'l 


James R. Young, head of the insur- 
ance school of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, has been appointed educational di- 
rector of Rio Grande National Life. 


than $1 million of business last month 
with Charles Schiff, associate Manager 
Prudential, New York City, commemo. 
rating his 20th anniversary with Pry. 
dential. 

D. Gordon Hunter, vice-president and 
agency manager of Phoenix Mutual, re. 
cently observed his 35th anniversary 
with that company. On a trip to the 
west coast agencies, Mr. Hunter was 
honored in the Los Angeles agency. He 
heard transcribed greetings from Presj- 
dent Benjamin L. Holland and home 
office associates and received other con- 
gratulatory messages from company 
representatives over the country. 








Name Commissioner to Hear 
Gen’‘l Amer. on Venue Shift 


The Missouri supreme court has 
named Frank W. Hayes, Sedalia attor- 
ney, as special commissioner to hear 
General American Life’s application for 
the removal of Circuit Judge Russell 
from presiding at the final hearing on 
the accounting of the old Missouri State 
Life’s assets and business by General 
America. Previously the supreme court 
had barred Judge Russell from taking 
further action in the accounting hearing 
pending a final decision by the supreme 
court. General American has charged 
that Judge Russell is prejudiced against 
the company and former Insurance Su- 
perintendent Jackson of Missouri, who 
hade approved the final settlement of 
the Missouri State Life account by Gen- 
eral American. 

Some intervenors in the court. pro- 
ceedings have questioned the right of 
Superintendent Jackson to order a $10,- 
111,722 increase in reserves behind the 
Missouri State Life policies. He direct- 
ed this step in August, 1948, several 
days before the date for the final ac- 
counting. 


Schedule Pension Conference 
WASHINGTON—The U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, through its employer- 
employe relations division, will sponsor 
a conference on pensions March 29, at 
the Netherland-Plaza hotel, Cincinnati. 
Joint sponsors are Ohio Chamber of 
Commerce and Cincinnati Society for 
Advancement of Management. 





In New Posts 








Jerry A. Pearson, Jr., (left) and Robert 
H. Gardner, whose appointments as Massa- 
chusetts Mutual general agents at Kansas 
City and Wichita, respectively, were re- 
ported in last week’s issue. 
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—_DEATHS 


CHARLES L. SMITH, retired man- 
ager at Mobile for Southern Life & 
Health, died at a Mobile hospital. 

HERMAN J. BURKHARD, 74, a 
former president of Occidental Life, 
died at Los Angeles. With his father, the 
late Joseph Burkhard, first president of 
the company, he was active in its or- 
ganization and earlier operations. He 
succeeded his father as president in 1928 
and held that post at the time of the 
purchase of the company by Trans- 
America Corp. Until his retirement in 
1944 he was president of Burkhard In- 
yestment Co. 

GERALD ROCHE, 50, group man 
for the Benefit Assn. of Railway Em- 
ployes at Chicago for 13 years, died in 
Ravenswood hospital. He was a vet- 
eran of the first world war and a grad- 
uate of the University of Illinois. His 
brother, Leonard Roche, is a group rep- 
resentative for the association. 

ALFRED J. RILEY, 38, 
writing executive of Mutual Benefit 
Life, who retired in 1948, died at his 
home in Delray Beach, Fla. He was 
with the company 40 years, became as- 
sistant mathematician in 1922, and re- 
mained in the actuarial 








under- 


department 
until 1933 when he became underwriting 
executive. 

JOHN A. TORY, a director of Sun 
Life of Canada, with which he had been 
associated in various capacities for over 
57 years, died in Toronto. He was a past 
president of the Life Underwriters Assn. 
of Toronto and past president of the 
Life Underwriters Assn. of Canada. 

WILLIAM EGGLESTON, who served 
for a time as South Carolina commis- 
sioner commencing in 1942, died at his 
home at Hartsdale at the age of 42. 
After serving as commissioner for a 
time, he entered the marine corps. He 
was a former state representative. 


Thinks Pension Reserve 
Estimates Too High 


Funds available for investment as: the 
result of pension plans will probably be 
well under the -“stratospheric figures” 
advanced by some observers, according 
toa study by the Bankers Trust Co. of 
New York. The bank estimates the pen- 
sion funds may increase by half a billion 
toan annual rate of about $1.7 billion by 
1951. It predicts that the present drive 
for pensions will extend coverage to 
another five million employes in the 
next year or two. The study says that 
the estimated growth will increase the 
demand for investment securities but 
that for the next year or two they will 
be within the capacity of the capital mar- 
ket. With net new issues of corporate 
bonds and stocks and real estate financ- 
ing expected to decline this year, and 
new funds becoming available for in- 
vestment because of the growth in pen- 
sions, the bank foresees a greater em- 
phasis on purchases of preferred and 
common stocks but it does not expect 
this to be more than a minor market 
factor. 





More State, City Bonds 


It expects a declining supply of new 
Private issues to be offset somewhat by 
larger offerings of state and municipal 
bonds. It suggests that there will be 
stronger reasons for a change in Treas- 
ury financing plans to include long-term 
bonds to satisfy the requirements of 
non-bank investors. The study assumes 
that most new pension plans will result 
in collective bargaining between larger 
companies and large unions and that few 
mdustrywide, or unionwide plans will 
be adopted. 


Frank A. Dresslar, vice-president and 
general manager of Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph of Portland, Ore., and Glenn 
L, Jackson, vice-president of the Cali- 
tornia-Oregon Power Co. of Medford, 
Ore., have been elected directors of 
Standard of Oregon. 
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“a KNOW you JUST HAD A BIG MONTH. GET OUT 


~ JBok 


The Wide Open Sales Spaces 


From reading the month-to-month re- 
ports on which states show the greatest 
gain in ordinary sales, one would infer 
that the best thing the agent in a heavily 
populated state could do would be to 
move out to the wide open spaces. Con- 
sistently, the states which show the 
greatest increases in sales are those of 
sparse population. On sober second or 
third thought, however, one might reason 
that it is in the thinly occupied states 
that the difference of a few sales one 
way or another would cause quite a 
change in monthly percentages. Actu- 
ally the steadier sales barometer in the 
more heavily populated sections is prob- 
ably a more accurate gauge of the sales 
climate. 


Cold Feet on a Hot Issue 

The significance of the degree of ‘“‘hot- 
ness” with which the social security leg- 
islation is regarded by congressmen can 
be gathered by the recent 103 to 14 
house vote passing HR 6000. Some 117 
representatives out of more than 400 
had the courage to express themselves 
one way or the other on social security. 
All the rest were home with colds or 
cold feet. 


Group Experts on the Spot 


One of the points on which producers 
are likely to pick up salaried group men 
quickest is a defective sales approach. 
Whenever the group man makes any 
moves from which the commissioned 
producer gets a hint that he is not 
doing his best the agent loses confidence 
in him. It is very easy for the agent 
to believe that the salaried man doesn’t 
care whether the sale is made because 
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he knows that his pay-check will come 
in any event. Salaried group salesmen 
fight against creating that impression all 
the time. The salaried man has to strive 
continually for the commissioned agent’s 
approach without putting on too much 
pressure for the sale. If he relaxes in 
the least his reputation is done so far 
as the man on commission is concerned. 
At the same time, the agent may be 
overlooking the fact that the group 
man’s apparent lack of pressure may 
be an important point in creating con- 
fidence with the prospect that will lead 
to consummation of the sale. 


Servicing Pension Trusts 


Some general agents think that pen- 
sion trust business creates more trouble 
than it is worth to them in the form of 
commissions and prefer to have their 
agents contact a local specialist in the 
field to handle a case. These specialists 
frequently charge a heavy fee but in the 
opinion of many, their work is worth 
it. The problem with pension trust busi- 
ness is servicing it over the years. Re- 
cently an employer who had a pension 
trust plan on a number of his employes 
said that he hadn’t seen the agent who 
sold him the case for over three years 
until he stopped in, at the employer's 
request, to write some additional cover- 
age on new employes. The employer 
hadn’t seen the agent since the first sale 
and he didn’t like it at all, especially 
since he hadn’t seen him after the sec- 
ond sale either. 


Real Key Men 

There are all sorts of attitudes of man- 
agent 
the 


An 


agement toward employes. 
with 


discussing a group pension 





THE WAY 


in merchandising national 
advertising for its field men.* 


* Represented only by full-time field men 


president of one firm received this kind 
of a statement: “We have 7,000 em- 
ployes. Give me my top 100 men and I 
can rebuild the entire establishment in 
five years. They’re the ones I want 
taken care of in any pension plan.” As 
a result, 92.8% of the benefits of the 
plan were for those 100. 


Discuss Temporary | 
License Angle of 
New Kentucky Code 


FRANKFORT, KY. Following 
numerous hearings here and elsewhere, 
the new insurance code for Kentucky, 
which has been in preparation two 
years or more, is believed to be ready 
tor action. 

The most recent conference took up 
the subject of temporary licenses. Some 
amendments were agreed on to meet 
objections of mutuals, to give them the 
right to do business with governmental 
agencies. Reciprocals sought the same 
thing, but it was opposed by the com- 
mittee. The bill provides for 90-day 
temporary permits for industrial. hfe 
agents. 

W. Ray Moss, Louisville, represent- 
ing National Assn. of Life Under- 
writers; A. L. Atchison, Lexington, 
Kentucky Life Underwriters Assn.; W 
W. Ziege, Louisville, Falls Cities Assn. 
of A. & H. Underwriters, and W. E. 
Howard, Louisville manager of Ken- 
tucky Farm Bureau, were among those 
favoring temporary licenses. 


Boyd Approves Code 


Morton Boyd, president of Common- 
wealth Life, spoke against all-inclusive 
temporary licenses, contending that the 
code represents sound legislation, He 
said his company approved of the code 
as in the best interests of the public, 
and he feels that the best interests of 
all would be served by not departing 
from the proposed code. He said his 
company has 335 industrial and ordinary. 
life agents in Kentucky. : 

Erwin A. Meyers, representing farm 


mutual companies, argued that rural 
mutual agencies would be penalized 
if not allowed temporary licenses and 


time to train agents before they have 
to pass insurance examinations, and 
if they had to pass examinations at 
the outset, the farm mutuals would get 
no agents. 

Several speakers for the code re- 
ported that it has 100% backing of 
their organizations. They said extension 
of temporary permits to every phase 
of the business would merely clutter 
it up with a lot of part-timers, who 
would write all their friends and rela- 
tives, personal business, and what not, 
then drop out, meaning a_ constant 
string of part-timers on an alleged train- 
ing basis. 


Bonus to Conn. Gen'l Employes 

HARTFORD—A special payment will 
be made by Connecticut General March 
15 to all home office personnel and to 
clerical, mortgage loan, and claim per- 
sonnel in other company offices through- 
out the country. The payment will vary 
from 2% to 5% of 1949 earnings, de- 
pending on length of service. 
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LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 





Witherspoon to Nashville 
Bank as Trust Officer 


John A. Witherspoon, who resigned 
as vice-president and manager of agen- 
cies of Volunteer 
State Life Dec. 31 
because of ill health 
and became a gen- 
eral agent for the 
company in Nash- 
ville, has left the 
life insurance busi- 
ness to go with the 
Third National 
Bank of Nashville 
as a trust officer. 
Mr. Witherspoon 
also resigned from 
the Volunteer 
State’s board of di- 
rectors on_ termi- 
nating his contract as general agent. 

The bank plans an extensive expan- 
sion of its trust department. 

Mr. Witherspoon, who is a past pres- 
ident of National Assn. of Life Under- 
writers, was general agent of John Han- 
cock at Nashville before going to the 
Volunteer State home office, and before 
that was Nashville general agent for 
Pacific Mutual. 


American H. & L. Changes 


J. J. Conner, formerly superintendent 
of agencies, has been appointed man- 
ager for Oklahoma and western Arkan- 
sas for American H. & L. He has been 
succeeded as superintendent of agen- 
cies by A. Laudermilk, who has 
been manager at Shreveport. 

Edward Georgen has rejoined the St. 
Louis agency aS associate manager. 
James M. Cram, formerly with Volun- 
teer State Life and before that with 
Prudential, has been appointed associate 
manager at Corpus Christi. 


J. A. Witherspoon 








Lincoln Nat'l Names Bates 
at Atlanta, Silin at Erie 


Lincoln National has appointed Louis 
T. Bates as general agent at Atlanta and 
Himes M. Silin as general agent at Erie, 
Pa. 

Lincoln National entered Georgia this 
month. Its new agency will be in the 
Palmer building, with territory includ- 
ing the entire state. 

Mr. Bates has been in life insurance 
sales work for 14 years, 11 of them in 





H. M. Silin Louis T. Bates 


agency management, organization and 
training activities. He has been manager 
in Atlanta for New York Life for eight 
years and before that was at the home 
office for a year as assistant to the field 
vice-president. Before entering life in- 
surance he was a professor in the Eng- 
lish department of Georgia Tech and 
also taught in the evening division of 
University of Georgia. He is vice-presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Life Managers Club. 

Mr. Silin entered life insurance in 
Erie in 1940 and after returning from 
the army in 1946 became district man- 
ager there. He served as 1st vice-presi- 
dent of the Erie Life Underwriters 
Assn., and president of the Reserve Offi- 
cers Assn. and the Optimist Club. 











Get Ready...! 


Are you familiar with the New York Dis- 
ability Benefits Law? For current develop- 
ments, get in touch with us. 





touch with us. 





Brokerage Specialists 








Are you eager to sell Disability Benefits 
plans to all your prospects? Remember, 
benefits under the law begin July |. Get in 


Get ready for sales by telephoning us 
today. We'll tell you — briefly but con- 
vincingly — all about our famous, no-charge 
"know-how" service. 


EUBANK & HENDERSON, Managers 


Downtown Agency 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
40 Wall St. — Digby 4-0040 — New York 5, N. Y. 


For Sales':Sake — Watch These Ads 

















Groce Resigns as Provident 
Mutual G. A. in Chicago 


Warren F. Groce has resigned as gen- 
eral agent of Provident Mutual at Chi- 
cago, effective March 1, to devote his 
full time to personal production. He will 
join the company’s Ewing agency in 
Chicago. Most of his agents will go 
with him. There will be no successor 
appointed, as the agency will be discon- 
tinued. 

Mr. Groce started in life insurance in 
1935 with Connecticut Mutual at Scran- 
ton and became supervisor a year later. 
In 1939 he was appointed supervisor in 
Albany. He left in 1943 to become 
Provident Mutual’s general agent in 
Wilkes-Barre, but before appointment 
was announced he went into the navy 
and for some time served as the fourth 
naval district’s insurance officer in 
Philadelphia. After a year at the Provi- 
dent home office as an agency assistant 
he started a general agency from 
scratch in Chicago Jan. 1, 1947 and built 
it to where it was among the top third 
of Provident’s agencies. 





Central of Ill. ene 
Blankenhagen at Detroit 


Milton H. Blankenhagen has been ap- 
pointed general agent for Central Life 
of Illinois at Detroit. He entered the 
insurance business 28 years ago. For a 
number of years he was a home office 
representative and five years ago or- 
ganized his own agency. He will han- 
dle the complete Central Life line, in- 
cluding life, A. H., hospitalization 
and all forms of group. 





Conn. Mutual Promotes 
Ingwersen at Albuquerque 


Connecticut Mutual Life will open an 
agency in Albuquerque, N. M., on 
March 1 with Timothy B. Ingwersen as 
general agent. 

Mr. Ingwersen has been a district 
agent for the company in Albuquerque 
since 1946. He entered the insurance 
business in New Mexico in 1934 as an 
adjuster and then as a life agent. 

During the war he rose from private 
to major in the air force. Mr. Ingwersen 
is a C.L.U. and a past president of the 
— New Mexico Life Underwriters 
Assn. 


——__—. 


Walling to Security L. & A. 


C. H. Walling, who has been man- 
ager for Fidelity Union Life at Austin, 
has resigned and been appointed agency 
— there for Security Life & Acci- 

ent. 





Opens El Paso Agency 


S. E. McCreless, president of Ameri- 
can H. & L. will attend the formal open- 
ing of the company’s agency at El Paso. 
Robert Gowan is the manager. 





H. A. Bruce, who has been with Im- 
perial of Canada for 30 years in sales 
and management capacities, has retired 
as manager of the Ottawa branch. He 
is being succeeded by E. W. Cameron, 
former assistant manager, who has been 
with the company for 25 years. 

Farmers & Traders Life has named 
E. Carroll Bean as general agent at 
Augusta, Me. 

George W. Kenney, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general agent of Fi- 
delity Mutual at Los Angeles. He joined 
the company in 1946 at St. Paul. He is 
an army veteran. 

South Coast Life has opened a dis- 
trict office in Bryan, Tex., with James 
Ray as manager. 

Milton Altschul, 


formerly of the 


Bronx agency of Prudential, has been 
appointed assistant manager of the Pru- 
dential’s agency at Lexington avenue 
and 42nd street, New York City. He has 
been in the business 17 years and is a 


member of the New York bar. He wij 
supervise full-time agents. He is an 
army veteran. 

Roy E. Henderson has been appointed 
agency assistant at the Vancouver 
branch of Manufacturers’ Life 


Allan D. Reynolds has been named 


assistant general agent of Washington 
National at Los Angeles. After severa| 
years with a pharmaceutical firm, he ep. 
tered life insurance in 1945. 


SALES MEETS — 


Phila. Life G.A.s Hold 
Atlantic City Meeting 


General agents of Philadelphia Life 
held their annual meeting in Atlantic 
City. 

President William Elliott in his ad- 
dress at the banquet reviewed the accom. 
plishments of 1949, including $2714 mil. 
lion of new business and a new high in 
insurance in force of $121 million, up 
16%. He outlined plans for 1950. 

Meetings were conducted by the gen. 
eral agents’ committee, of which Nevin 
A. J. Loose, Lancaster, Pa., is chairman, 
Adolph C. Heim, manager for Minne. 
sota, presided. 

Company speakers were Theodore (, 
Knapp, executive vice-president; Dr, 
Thomas Armstrong, medical director; 
John Milne, actuary; George Townsend, 
secretary, and Dr. David Schweiger, ex- 
ecutive underwriter. General agent 
speakers were Russel Gohn, York, Pa; 
Harry Thoms, Norristown, Pa.; Jack 
Wardlaw, Raleigh, N. C., Edwin Schwer- 
iner, Philadelphia; Phil Campbell, Dan- 
ville, Pa.; Donald Murdoch, Harrisburg, 
and Saul Frankel, Pittsburgh. 

The company announced two new 
policy plans: a family income rider to 
beneficiary’s age 65, designed to fill a 
gap in the dependent’s income until so- 
cial security takes over; and the protec- 
tive annuity plan, which combines life 
insurance protection, disability income 
and retirement income. 

Bertram S. Balch, superintendent of 
agencies, presented awards to Mr. 
Schweriner in recognition of his agency 
having been the leading general agency 
for 1949, and to Mr. Gohn, for being 
leading personal producer for 1949. 

The sessions closed with a luncheon 
in honor of Mr. Elliott given by the 
general agents. 


——_——_ 


Am. Gen'l Mexico Rally 


American General Life is holding its 
convention this week in Monterrey, 
Mexico. Ford Munnerlyn, vice-president 
and agency director, is in charge. The 
convention is to honor agents who car- 
ried the insurance in force above the 
$100 million mark in 1949. Guest speak- 
ers include James E. Scholefield, vice- 
president of North American Life & 
Casualty and John Marshall Holcombe, 
managing director L.I.A.M.A. 














Parley for Select Salesmen 


Kansas City Life held a sales confer- 
ence for 25 select salesmen and women 
at Wichita. From the home office were 
V. N. Barnes, director of training; E. 0. 
Zander, field training supervisor, and 
T. M. Wilson, training division super- 
visor. Manager O. R. Eby of Wichita 
presided. 


Needn’t Disclose Alcoholism 


The South Carolina supreme court 
has ruled that a life company cannot 
claim fraud where an applicant failed 
to disclose that he was an alcoholic if 
the company’s agent was aware of the 
situation. The application did not con- 








tain anything that dealt with drinking 


and there was no question asking 
whether. the applicant had consulted a 
physician for any cause. The court up- 
held the trial court verdict. The case 1s 
Mickle vs. Dixie Security Life. 








February ° 
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NEWS OF LIFE COMPANIES 





N.A.L.&C. Passes 
$100 Million Mark 


North American Life & Casualty 
has passed the $100 million of life in- 
surance in force mark. The company 
has been driving for this objective and 
President H. P. Skoglund expressed 
much gratification at attainment of the 


goal. 


Hancock Guarantees $3,000 
Minimum for Retired G.A.s 


A retirement plan for John Hancock 
general agents was announced by Presi- 
dent Paul F. Clark at the meeting of the 
general agents’ association in Boston. 
The plan provides that a general agent’s 
income, after retirement, from all 
sources including social security, will 
not be less than $3,000 per year for life. 

New full-time agents in Hancock 
general agencies accounted for $2 mil- 
lion more business in 1949 than new 
recruits in the previous year, vice-presi- 
dent Clyde F. Gay reported. 


Mid-Summer Recovery 


Reviewing 1949, Mr. Gay said that a 
general decrease in general agency sales 
in the early months was followed by 
a recovery which began in mid-summer, 
with the result that the year ended with 
only a slight decrease in production 
from 1948. General agency production 
in 1949 was $205,111,639. ; 

The Boston agency led in production 
for 1949. The 10 leading agencies in 
order of production were Bobst & 
Pitcher, Boston; Edwin R. Erickson, 
Buffalo; Gardiner agency, New York 
City; Bean agency, Chicago; Ralph W. 
Hoyer, Columbus; Swigert & Clark, 
Baltimore; Camps agency, New York 
City; Lloyd J. Lynch, Detroit; J. Ken- 
neth Wyard, Peoria; and Dan W. 
Flickinger, Indianapolis. 








Crown Life Purchases Site 
for Head Office Building 


Crown Life has purchased a site for 
a new head office building on the north- 
west corner of Bloor and Church streets 
in Toronto. The amount involved in 
the purchase and in construction will be 
over three million dollars. Crown Life 
has occupied its present quarters for 37 
years, in which time it has spread from 
one building into. four. 


Aubin Leads Conn. General: 
President's Club Chairman 


P. T. Aubin of the Frank S. Town- 
send agency at Chicago will serve this 
year as chairman of the board of Con- 
necticut General Life’s President’s Club 
by reason of having led the company’s 
entire field force in paid production for 
1949, 

The Townsend agency has the further 
distinction of having as a member the 
No, 2 and No. 4 producers countrywide, 
H. Kennedy Nickell and Guy S. Burtis, 
or, respectively. Not only does the 
agency have three of the top four pro- 
ducers of its company, but both Mr. 
Nickell and Mr. Burtis have lead the 
company during the last few years, Mr. 
Nickell having been the 1948 leader. 
All three men are Million Dollar Round 
Table members. Mr. Burtis led the 
company in January with $28,000 in 
paid premiums. 


Report on Jackson Mutual 


The Illinois department report on 
Jackson Mutual Life of Chicago as of 
Dec. 31, 1948, has been filed. The re- 
port shows a surplus of $253,896 and 
states that the cash position is well 
maintained and surplus funds are being 
currently invested in marketable 
securities, investments are well diversi- 
ted and confined mostly to mortgages, 








XUM 


bonds and savings and loan association 
stocks. Total assets at Dec. 31, 1948, 
were $647,106. 


N. Y. Life to Build Garage 


An agreement between the City of 
New York and New York Life to build 
an 850-car garage with a public park on 
top has been signed. It will be on sec- 
ond avenue between East 64th and East 
65th streets. 


Federal L. & C. in Wis. 


Federal Life & Casualty Company 
has been admitted to Wisconsin. With 
the addition of Nebraska and Oklahoma 
recently, Federal L. & C. is now licensed 
in 35 states and Washington, D. C. 





Lincoln Nat'l Extra 


Lincoln National has declared an ex- 
tra dividend of 30 cents a share payable 
March 1 to stock of record Feb. 21, in 
addition to a regular dividend of 90 
cents a share, payable in three 30-cent 
installments. 


To Erect Nashville Building 


Contract for construction of a four- 
story district office building at Nashville, 
estimated to cost $550,000 to $600.000 
complete and equipped, has been 
awarded by National Life & Accident. 
The building is to be located at 8th 
avenue and Church street. Completion 
is promised by Nov. 1. 





Life of Virginia has subscribed $60,000 
to the $5 million Richmond Memorial 
Hospital building fund. A section of 
one wing of the second floor will be cre- 
ated by the contribution. 








in 1949 
in 1949 
in 1949 


(1944 


1950 





70th Anniversary Year 
Financial Statement 


as of December 31, 1949 


Insurance in Force..... 
(1944 $306,698,979 


e.g oc be eee 
(1944 $70,288,220 


Surplus ...........0.020020 + $6,243,887 


$4,424,524 


Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries Since Organization—Over 


113 MILLION DOLLARS 


» +» - $633,613,339 
1939 $230,003,369) 


...+ + $114,902,189 
1939 $47,779,732) 


1939 $2,716,705) 





U.S. Government........... 
States, Municipalities, etc., 
including Canadian 
Public Utilities 
Railroads 


Stocks 
Mortgage Loans: 


Other Mortgages 


Interest, Net Premiums and 
Other Assets 


St. Paul 1, Minnesota 





RESOURCES 


F.H.A. Insured Mortgages. .... 


Real Estate Sales Contracts... ... 
Home Office Building........... 
Loans to Policyholders.......... 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





$ 1,504,420.82 pec arves. 
.. 13,144,637.00 On Policies .................. $ 95,797,458.49 
.. 13,781,505.00 For Policyholders' Dividends.... _ 5,925,236.22 
. 23,670,011.00 
..  2,977,955.00 For Advance Deposits of , 
i ' > sore: 4,339,212.70 
| 2,204,719.00 Premiums or Interes 
a ae 490,000.00 
; 772,765. . 
pp last pe For Unreported Claims... .. 210,000.00 
osnanan Other Liabilities ......... 896,394.91 
-  §,885,387.37 General Contingency Reserves.... _ 1,000,000.00 
.  3,558,163.06 WINS 5 65s a5 's Hanns 6,243,886.53 
.$114,902,188.85 4 4ot at. ee $114,902,188.85 


LIABILITIES 





Organized 1880 
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AMONG COMPANY ME 





Life & Casualty 
Ups Bean, Russell 


Holt Bean has been promoted to 
vice-president of Life & Casualty and 





EK. Russell, Jr. Holt Bean 


Emmett Russell, Jr., to assistant vice- 
president. Joe Down has been promoted 
to assistant secretary in the ordinary 
policy loans department. 

Mr. Bean started with the company in 
1934. He became assistant manager of 
the investment department and in 1940 
he became manager of the residence 
loan department. In 1941 he became as- 
sistant vice-president. Before joining the 
company he was financial correspondent 
for Union Centra] Life. 

Mr. Russell joined the company in 
1929 as manager of the policyholders’ 
service department. Later he served as 
advertising manager. In 1944 he was 
elected assistant secretary and manager 
of the ordinary underwriting depart- 
ment. He has served as chairman of 
the Southern Round Table of the Life 
Advertisers Assn. and a member of the 
executive committee of L.A.A. He was 
the founder and first president of the 
Institute of Home Office Underwriters. 





He is 1st vice-president of the Nashville 
Exchange Club and vice-president of 
the Nashville and Davidson County 
Council of Community Agencies. He is 
a graduate of Vanderbilt University. 

Mr. Dowd joined Life & Casualty in 
1926 in the ordinary auditing depart- 
ment. 


Henderson Heads 
Mutual Savings 


Mutual Savings Life of St. Louis has 
advanced Gordon P. Henderson from 
vice-president to president, succeeding 
Allen May, who has resigned. 

Mr. Henderson joined the company in 
1915 and has been vice-president for 
eight years. 

C. R. Goodrich was advanced from 
secretary and actuary to vice-president 
and actuary. G. C. Hermeling was pro- 
moted from assistant secretary to sec- 
retary. Both have been with the com- 
pany for many years. 


C. B. Barksdale Protective's 
Superintendent of Agencies 


Protective Life has appointed Charles 


B. Barksdale superintendent of agen- 
cies. He joined Protective in 1935 as 


general agent at Greenville, S. C. He 
soon became supervisor and for several 
years he has been superintendent of 
agencies for the eastern division. In ad- 
dition to his new duties Mr. Barksdale 
will continue to handle directly agency 
matters in the eastern division. He 
graduated from the Citadel in 1926 and 
became principal and athletic director 
of the Belton, S. C. high school. In 
1928 he entered the life insurance busi- 
ness. 








years of operation. 








1949 


ANOTHER OUTSTANDING YEAR 


Final reports from all departments within the company reveal that 
1949 was another outstanding year for Pilot Life. 


Gains were reported in every phase of the company's operation 
and it was revealed that in early 1950 the company would pass the 
$500,000,000 mark of insurance in force. 


New manpower, more new agencies, and a bright business outlook, 
give confidence that 1950 will be another good year. 


In the last three years the total paid for production has been 
greater than the total volume of production for the company's first 38 


Lill Lye Insurance Company 


GRRENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 











Bryden Victory 
Life’s President 


Victory Life has advanced W. J. 
Bryden, Jr., from secretary-treasurer to 
president, succeeding Dr. Milton B. 
Miller, who was elected chairman. Dr. 
Miller is also medical director. 

E. E. Shurtleff was advanced from 
vice-president to executive vice-presi- 
dent; Leonard A. Sheafor was advanced 
from assistant treasurer to secretary 
and John C. Nelson to treasurer. L. V. 
Bryden was elected assistant secretary 
and actuary, and W. E. Davis was 
elected assistant secretary. 


Orson Kelly Western Life 
Superintendent of Agencies 


Orson A. Kelly, general agent 
Western Life at Boise since 1940, be- 
comes superintendent of agencies for 
the Pacific northwest district April 1, 
with headquarters at Seattle. For 10 
years Mr. Kelly was Idaho manager for 
Pioneer Mutual, resigning to join West- 
ern Life. 

He is a past president of both the 
Boise and Idaho life underwriters asso- 
ciations. He is the Idaho member of the 
N.A.L.U. law and legislation committee 
and chairman of the committee studying 
the problem of combination life insur- 
ance sales with investment trust certifi- 
cates. 

In the territorial reorganization Ivan 
Hansen, who has been superintendent 
for two years in the Pacific northwest, 
becomes superintendent of a reorgan- 
ized territory, with headquarters at Salt 
Lake City. Luther Thompson, who has 
been superintendent in the intermoun- 
tain region, will have Montana, North 
Dakota, the Idaho panhandle and the 
Spokane area of Washington. 


for 


Elect Ley for 4-Year Term 


Harold A. Ley of New York City, 
who was appointed to the Massachu- 
setts Mutual board Jan. 25 for an in- 
terim term to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Bernard W. Doyle, has 
been elected to a four-year term. 








Wash. Nat’ l ‘Memes 4 
Three as 2nd V.-P.s 


G. Preston Kendall, R. W. Friedner 
and Roy C. Neuhaus have been pro. 
moted to 2nd vice- 
presidents of 
Washington 
National. 

Mr. Kendal| 
joined the company 
in 1931, following 
graduation from 
University of IIlh- 
nois. He has been 
assistant treasurer 
of the company 
since 1947. He js 
a director of the 
company and oj 
North Shore Na- 
tional Bank of Chi- 
cago. He is an army veteran. 


G. P. Kendall 


Mr. Friedner joined the group de- 
partment in 1929 and had charge of 
group in the southwest. In 19389 he 


went to the home office as assistant sec- 
retary in charge of group industrial op- 
erations. In 1947 he became secretary 
to the executive committee. 

Mr. Neuhaus joined the company in 
1934 and served as group representa- 
tive and group supervisor for Minne- 
sota. In 1939 he went to the home 
office as personnel director and purchas- 
ing agent. Since 1944 he has been as- 
sistant secretary in charge of the cas- 
ualty record division. 


L. & C. President 








Paul Mountcastle, 
whose election as 
president of Life & 
Casualty was recent. 
ly reported in THE 
NATIONAL UNDER 
WRITER, has been a 
director since 1939. 


Paul Mounteastle 





State Mutual Life Promotes Five 





State Mutual Life has made Assistant 
Treasurer Charles E. Baldwin, Jr., man- 
ager of the mortgage loan department 
as well, and Assistant Treasurer Nathan 
T. Bascom associate manager of the 
department. Cashier E. G. Wright be- 
comes assistant treasurer, C. W. Earn- 
shaw, educational supervisor, becomes 
educational director, and W. R. Reitzell 


Baldwin 


Bascom 


becomes assistant superintendent of the 
group sales department. Mr. Earnshaw 
and Mr. Reitzell become department 
officers. 

Mr. Baldwin graduated in 1926 from 
Harvard, where he played varsity foot- 
ball, joining State Mutual in 1928 after 
getting his M.B.A. degree from the Har- 
vard. 

Mr. Bascom graduated from Norwich 
University in 1927, received his M.B.A. 
degree from Harvard in 1929, and was 
with Irving Trust Co., New York City, 
for five years before joining State Mu- 
tual in 1934. He has been in mortgage 
loan work since then. He became a 


department officer in 1942 when he be- 
came assistant treasurer. 





Wright 


Mr. Wright joined the company in 
1919 in the audit department, transier- 
ring later to the claim department. He 
became cashier in 1942 and a department 
officer in 1946. 

Mr. Earnshaw graduated in industrial 
engineering at Yale and received a mas- 
ter’s degree in education and a law de- 
gree at New York University. He started 





Earnshaw 


in life insurance as an agent of Penn 
ae Life in New York City in 1932. 
Eight years later he joined Prudential 
as a home office representative special- 
izing in the promotion of salary allot- 
ment insurance. After war service he 
returned to Prudential as associate re 
gional manager in the agency depart- 
ment. In 1948 he joined State Mutual 
as educational supervisor. He is a C.L.U. 

Mr. Reitzell was a district sales man- 
ager for Standard-Vacuum Oil in Cal- 
cutta after graduating from Princeton. 
In 1940 he joined Travelers’ group de- 
partment in New York City. He served 
overseas in the artillery, joining State 
Mutual in 1946. He has been an assist- 
ant in the group sales division. 


Reitzell 
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ae of Dallas Names 
F. H. Oshlo, jr., Actuary 


has been with 
George Washing- 
ton Life since 1940, 
later becoming 
vice-president and 
actuary. 

He is a graduate 
of Drake Univer- 
sity and did grad- 
uate work in 
mathematics _and 
actuarial science 
at University of 
Iowa. | 

He is a 
veteran. 


nav 
Y so. H. Oshlo, Jr. 





National L. & A. Promotes 
W. A. Fort, E. M. Clements 


National Life & Accident has named 
Walter A. Fort and Evans M. Clements 
assistant secretaries. 

Mr. Fort joined National Life in 1924, 
serving as an ordinary underwriter until 





EK. M. 


Clements 


Walter A. Fort 


1942, when he became cashier of one of 
the Nashville offices. In 1944 he returned 
to the home office on the secretary’s 
staff and has had charge of district 
ofice clerical personnel and equipment 
since 1948. 

Mr. Clements started in the actuarial 
department in 1935, and then went to 
the field as an agent in Shreveport, La., 
and Amarillo, Tex. He returned to the 
home office as administrative assistant 
in the industrial department in 1940, la- 
ter spent a year as a cashier of one of 
the Nashville district offices, and became 
an assistant on the secretary’s staff in 
1946. , 


Guarantee Mutual Promotes 
Six at Home Office 


Guarantee Mutual Life has promoted 
E. L. Chambers from assistant secre- 
tary to secretary. 
He has been with 
the company since 
1920. He succeeds 
A. D. Hunter, who 
plans to retire. 

Dr. J. P. Done- 

lan, medical _ di- 
rector, was elected 
a director. He has 
been with the com- 
pany since 1940, is 
a graduate of Ne- 
braska School of 
Medicine and was t 
formerly assistant 7 Ee 
medical director of Pacific Mutual. 
J. K. Cummins becomes agency sec- 
retary, John McClean assistant secretary, 
E, A. Fitch claim auditor and C. T. 
Uren security analyst in the investment 
department. 


x 


Chambers 


Bankers of lowe Ups 
Cassell, Davies, Schneider 


Bankers Life of Iowa has promoted 
ay E. Cassell and J. Trevor Davies to 
assistant secretaries and William G. 
Schneider to assistant group actuary. 

Mr. Cassell, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, joined Bankers Life in 
1936. After army service he rejoined the 
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Frank H. Oshlo, Jr., has joined Re- 
serve Life of Dallas as actuary. He 
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company in 1946 and was named plan- 
ning supervisor in 1948. He is a fellow 





Schneider 


Davies 


Cassell 


of the L.O.M.A. Institute. 
Mr. Davies graduated from University 


of the University of London in Eng- 
land, then returned to University of 
Iowa for his master’s degree in 1938. 
He joined Bankers Life in the actuarial 
department. He rejoined the company 
after air force service and has been in 
the investment department, where he 
was named chief security analyst in 
1948. He is a fellow of the L.O.M.A. 
Institute. 

Mr. Schneider, a Phi Beta Kappa 
graduate of University of Iowa, worked 
in the actuarial department of Metro- 
politan Life. He returned to Iowa after 
air force service and went into the ac- 
tuarial department of Bankers Life in 
1946. He was transferred to the group 


of Iowa, studied in the school of finance department in 1947, and named group 


19 


division supervisor last June. He is a 
fellow of the Society of Actuaries, 








“Who's Who” Now Out 

The annual edition of the separate vol- 
ume of “Who’s Who in Insurance,” pub- 
lished by the “Weekly Underwriter,” is 
now ready for distribution. This con- 
sists of biographies of prominent men in 
all branches of insurance, together with 
the death roll of the preceding year. The 
volume has 461 pages, comprising more 
than 4,000 biographies. 

The price is $5 or this plus “The In- 
surance Almanac,” which will be pub- 
lished before July 1, can be gotten for $8. 
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in 1949 


14% greater than 1948. 

\/ More than $1 million in excess of the 
largest previous year in the Company’s 
history. 


LARGE AVERAGE POLICY 


American 
achieved a 


Average new policy $8,845. 

Average policy in force at end of 
vear $5,421. 

, 89% of all new insurance issued in 
policies of $5,000 or over. 


FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


New Record | 


The growth of Continental American during 1949 is a fine \ 
tribute to its Field Representatives, Agency Heads, and their 

Assistants, who have, through their able and conscientious 

efforts, brought forth this year of record progress. 


Assets exceed liabilities by 


Continental 
proved and expanded during 1949, 


“0 
‘ 


p—a 


more than ample margin of safety by 
standards of conservative life insurance 


companies. 


POLICY EQUIPMENT 


Unusually flexible policy provisions. 
Unique benefits such as One Year 
Term Insurance additions. 


Family Income Plans, originated by 


American in 1930, im- 





ASSETS 


Bonds: U. S. Government 
Canadian Government 


Utility 
Railroad 
Industrial 
Total Bonds 


First Mortgage Loans 
Home Office Property 


Common Stocks 
Policy Liens within the Reserve 
Cash in Banks and in Office 


Total 











Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 


State, County and Municipal 


* Less than 4% of 1% 


42nd ANNUAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1949 


$19,895,847.18 31% LIABILITIES 
+. 
— Policy Reserves $57,560,769.46 
672,217.75 1 = es 
7,427,112.09 12 Reserves for Policy Dividends, Taxes, etc. 1,256,281.47 
286,01 9. 99 * Reserves for Contingencies _ 670,050.72 
182,538.10 * TOTAL LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL $59,487,101.65 


$28,745,764.25 45% Capital Stock 
Surplus 
27,424,774.60 43 


698,217.57 1 
1,118,217.54 2 
47,200.00 * 
4,168,615.35 7 
1,497,891.43 2 


$63,700,680.74 100% 


INSURANCE 


$ 637,530.00 
3,576,049.09 


TOTAL SURPLUS AND CAPITAL STOCK 4,213,579.09 


















Total $63,700,680.74 
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Sales Ideas and Suggestions 






Cleeton Offers 10 Rules 


for Successful Selling 


By DONALD J. REAP 


Ten commandments for the life in- 
surance agent to work by were Offered 
by Charles E. 
Cleeton, general 
agent of Occiden- 
tal Life at Los An- 
geles, at the annual 
sales congress of 
the Philadelphia 
Assn. of Life Un- 
derwriters. The 
original 10 com- 
mandments are 
those to live by, 
he said in offering 
his group which he 
said were used by 
most good produc- 
ers to work by. He 
suggested that agents have a plan of 
life and follow it. “Know what you want 
out of life, whether it is money, prestige, 
etc.”, he suggested, “and then work 
toward getting it.” 

He recommended believing whole- 
heartedly in life insurance and in a com- 
pany. “You must believe in insurance 
enough to follow a plan and buy for 
yourself what you want others to take,” 
he said. “No one is too successful or so 
rich that he can’t use it,” he warned, 
telling of his personal experience with 
savings, stocks, bonds, commodities and 
how they all had gone bad. His own life 
insurance was the only investment he 
ever made that was now and always 
has been 100% good. He was loudly 
applauded when he said that company 
actuaries must figure a rate and com- 
panies must agree to sell again, a total 
and permanent disability policy like the 
old “$10 a $1,000.” 

Form good work habits, he sug- 
gested. The agent knows how much 
money he needs. After learning his av- 





Cc. E. Cleeton 


45 YEARS OF 
DISTINGUISHED 


SERVICE 





ASSETS now total $61,818,393. 


SURPLUS FUNDS were increased to $4,171,381. 
DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS for 1949 amounted to 


$570,099. 


LIFE INSURANCE-IN-FORCE during the year increased 


to $225,685,435. 


1949 Aighlights 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES 
aggregated $2,931,110 in 1949. Since organization 
45 years ago $43,146,517 has been paid. 


erage commission, he can budget his 
time so that he makes so many calls, 
interviews, and sales, until he reaches 
someone else’s office by 9 a. m. every 
day on a business appointment. 

Plan your work, he advised. “Things 
happen today because of what you did 
yesterday and will happen tomorrow 
because of what you do today.” 

Too many agents neglect prospect 
files, he said, instead of putting them 
to work. Cards or greetings at birth- 
days, age changes, anniversaries, may 
sound like old and useless practices, he 
said, but they work. He cited a few 
instances to prove his point, one of 
them a $250,000 sale. Follow up on pres- 
ent policyholders, he recommended. 
Agents aren’t long in the business before 
they find prospects who have older poli- 
cies in other companies or in their own 
company. The question for an agent 
to ask himself is “where are the other 
agents?” “They aren’t all out of the 
business,” Mr. Cleeton said. “They just 
neglect to follow up. Don’t let that hap- 
pen to you,” he advised. 

He recommended being kind to cen- 
ters of influence and urged each agent 
to check his progress at the end of each 
month and plan a course for the next 
month. 

“Don’t waste too much time on one 
prospect,” he recommended. “Two in- 
terviews might be enough. If the pros- 
pect doesn’t buy after the third one, 
then the book should be thrown at him. 
No more calls should be made after that. 
Try someone else,” he suggested. 

Life insurance provides a means of 
indemnification, accumulation, money 
management, and money distribution. 
“This is what it does,” he said, “but be 
sure to tell the prospect in simple terms 
all about it. Don’t handle terms too 
glibly. Make sure the prospect knows 
what he is getting, and what it will do.” 
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To men of action 
Indianapolis Life 
offers rich 
AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES IN 
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Indiana 
lowa 
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Texas 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Mutual—Established 1905 
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Easy to Get Prospects to Come to Oftice 


for Presentation Interview: Davidson 


It is surprising how easy it is to get 
people to come to an agent’s office for 
the interview in which he presents his 
recommendations, said William D. 
Davidson, Equitable Society, Chicago, 
at the Saturday morning forum of the 
Chicago Life Underwriters Assn. 

Earl M. Schwemm, manager Great- 
West Life, presided. 

It is extremely important that this 
interview be conducted under circum- 
stances as favorable as possible, said 
Mr. Davidson, because while the agent 
may have done everything he can to 
simplify his proposal, nevertheless it is 
usually quite involved, no matter how 
simple it may seem to a life insurance 
man. 


Gets 80% to Come to Office 


Many people seem to feel that there 
is something mysterious about these 
life insurance plans, so Mr. Davidson 
does everything he can to have the 
atmosphere one in which there will be 
no interruption either by phone or by 
people butting in, which would make 
it necessary to go over the same ground 
repeatedly. He has been quite success- 
ful in having people come to his office, 
where he can shut the door and close 
off the phones. He conducts about 80% 
of his interviews in his own office. 

In these closing interviews the pros- 
pect often wants to know how much 
insurance he should carry in relation 
to his income. Mr. Davidson uses the 
Babson budget charts which are re- 
vised annually. These, he said, are very 
helpful in showing what percentage of 
the family budget should go for various 
things, including accumulation. The 
percentage for accumulation, he ob- 
served, is a great deal higher than 99 


out of a 100 people are setting aside 
This chart is a completely unbiasej 
source of information and consequently 
is more readily accepted, he has founj 

In general, Mr. Davidson’s talk fol. 
lowed the address he made at fay 
year’s National Assn. of Life Under. 
writers meeting in the Million Doll 
Round Table hour, 


NATHAN PAULUS 








ee 


Nathan P. Paulus, John Hancock 
Lafayette, Ind., made his talk in the 
form of a visual presentation based on 
his personal estate brochure entitle 
“Planned Security for My Family; 
Happiness.” He said that to attain pro. 
fessional status, such as that of a doctor, 
the agent must have a complete sale 
track for about 80% of his cases to be 
run on. By this he means the entire 
selling process from obtaining the pros- 
pect to completing the case. After 
making that decision, his first step was 
to consider prospecting and he decided 
that his approach and sales ideas had 
to be built around the type of prospect 
he was in a position to obtain in 
quantity and best equipped by age and 
education to interview successfully, 

After considerable trial and error he 
decided on the following two types: 
Family head age 25-50, minimum in- 
come of $400 a month; or single me 
age 22-30, minimum income of $225 
a month, both types to be college 
trained, business or professional men 
whom he already knew or to whom he 
could get a card of introduction. 

His next step was to build a standard 
selling procedure on a visual basis. 








Texas Tri-City Sales Congress Features 
Many Cogent Talks, Attracts 1,500 Agents 


The three sessions of the Tri-City 
Sales Congress sponsored by Texas 
Assn. of Life Underwriters, held at 
Dallas, Houston and San Antonio, at- 
tracted about 1,500 agents and featured 
several to the point talks on selling. 

S. J. Hay, president of Great National 
Life and of American Life Convention, 
stressed the importance of life insurance 
in the economic life of America and 
the maintenance of the freedom of the 
individual. 

C. E. Gaines, vice-president Great Na- 
tional Life, portrayed the problems pre- 
sented by the trend toward government 
control of the individual as a member 
of the mass rather than as an individual. 
He showed that it has been the indi- 
vidual who made America great. 


Talks on Business Insurance 


Lantz L. Mackey, Home Life of New 
York, Detroit, spoke on business insur- 
ance. He declared that without a broader 
conception of the life insurance needs 
of the business man, the agent will be- 
tray the trust and the responsibility 
which he owes him. 

Mr. Mackey said the business man 
dies three deaths: As an integral part 
of the family, as a member of society, 
and as an important factor in economic 
matters. 

Pointing out that the wife of the 
business man is rarely either interested 
in or capable of continuing the work 
which he has done, Mr. Mackey stressed 
the need for funds to provide for the 
purchase of the stock in a close cor- 
poration, the need for a buy and sell 
agreement in a partnership, and a fund 
to avoid forced liquidation of the busi- 


ness of the sole proprietor. Such funds 
can only be provided through life in- 
surance, he added. 

Mr. Mackey emphasized that life in- 
surance, while it may be sold for family 
protection, is in reality sold to protect 
the economic interests of the family, the 
partner, and the corporation. 


Finds Romance in Insurance 


Harry J. Syphus, Beneficial Life, Sal 
Lake City, an N.A.LU. trustee, stated 
that without romance there would be 
no need for life insurance, since it is 
romance that creates the _ situation 
which call for life insurance. 

The success of a man, according t 
Mr. Syphus, is measured by his ability 
to adapt the ideas of others to his work. 
_ Mr. Syphus recalled a number of sel 
ing ideas he has found helpful. He a¢- 
vised keeping in touch with changes 
and opportunities in the community, 
read the insurance journals, and avoil 
getting into a rut. Age changes also 
are important. He suggested that a1 
agent tell his prospect he will write him 
accident insurance free, and then show 
him it can be done by taking advantagt 
of the age change. Another aid is work 
ing at night. Mr. Syphus emphasized 
that the evening hours bring overtime 


pay. 

The final speaker, Fred A. McMaster, 
Prudential, Los Angeles, said that 19 
be effective an agent must first secur 
results that will provide for him ani 
his family. He then has a responsibility 
to those who need his service. To rendet 
this service, he said the agent must a¢ 
quire knowledge, develop an _ effectiv4 
presentation. 
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Good Program, Small Crowd 
at Kansas Sales Congress 


Attendance at the sales congress of 
Kansas Assn. of A. & H. Underwriters 
at Wichita was somewhat disappointing. 
The committee headed by Robert R. 
Tyler of the C. Ray Tyler agency had 
experimented with a Saturday afternoon 
session following a luncheon but the 
time didn’t prove popular. Not more 
than 75 turned out. A good program 
had been arranged, including Wesley 
j. A. Jones, Chicago, executive secretary 
of the International association; James 
W. First, Washington National, Topeka; 
Rolf R. Noll, Postal Life & Casualty, 
Kansas City, and Ralph Hinman, man- 
ager of the business protective bureau of 
the Wichita Chamber of Commerce. 
All were top-notch speakers and well 
received. It was Secretary Jones’ first 
visit to the Kansas association. 

E. L. Mack, Provident Life & Acci- 
dent, Kansas president, presided at the 
luncheon. Special guests included V. B. 
Askew, Aetna Life, president Wichita 
General Agents & Managers Assn.; 
John Kincheloe, Connecticut Mutual, 
president Wichita Life Underwriters 
Assn.; and Joe Moddrell, vice-president 
Wichita Assn. of Insurance Agents. 
About 25 members of the Leading Pro- 
ducers Round Table were introduced, as 
were two life members, E. L. Sisk, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance, and C. Ray Ty- 
ler. Certificates are to be presented at 
the next meeting of the association. 

Mr. First emphasized the two most 
important things in his opinion, in suc- 
cessful selling, based on his 15 years’ ex- 
perience which last year made him the 
leading personal producer of Washing- 
ton National. These are “calls on peo- 
ple” and “close.” 

Mr. Noll, speaking on “Produce or 
Perish,’ compared the efforts of the suc- 
cessful salesman to a farmer’s proce- 
dure. The plowing a farmer does 
compares with the prospecting of the 
insurance salesman; the farmer’s harvest 
compares with the salesman’s close. All 
steps in between must be carefully fol- 
lowed in their proper sequence if either 
is to succeed. 

Mr. Jones made a forceful closing talk, 
reemphasizing the high lights of the pre- 
ceding talks. He placed much emphasis 
on personality. 

Mr. Hinman spoke of “Self-Regula- 
tion in Business” and suggested ways 
the insurance business could do this to 
advantage. He cautioned that any per- 
son having an unsatisfactory experience 
with an insurance agent or company 
would cause a reflection on insurance as 
a whole. 

Mr. Jones left after the meeting for 
Salt Lake City to conduct an A. & H. 
sales school at University of Utah. 





Better Salesmanship Needed 
to Beat Government Plans 


Improved salesmanship is the answer 
in defeating government sponsored 
health programs, Ver Lynn Sprague, 
head of the sales training department 
of Courfain & Cobb, Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, told Chicago A. & H. Assn. 

he proponents of government plans 
have done such a thorough job of sell- 
ing their ideas to the public that many 
people are inclined to feel they would 
be better off under a government pro- 
gram. In contrast, the insurance com- 
panies have done virtually nothing, Mr. 
Sprague stated. Unless they can devise 
amore effective plan to sell their serv- 
Ices to the public, socialized medicine 
is inevitable. 

Mr. Sprague feels that the insurance 
company’s job is actually that of basic 
selling or creating a desire for the prod- 
uct, Insurance selling has suffered be- 
cause of the letdown in selling since 
the war. Salesmanship was one of the 
casualties of the war. Insurance selling 






requires an aggressive type salesman. 

Insurance companies underestimate 
the attitude of the American people 
towards the government’s sponsored 
health program, Mr. Sprague said. He 
feels that one approach to the problem 
is through war veterans. 
under somewhat of a socialized medical 
arrangement, and most of them have 


They lived | 





great resentment towards government | 


medicine. 


his resentment comes from | 


the loss of individuality under such a | 


scheme. 


Pa. Blue Shield Increases 
Medical-Surgical Benefits 





Commissioner Malone has approved | 


an increased benefit schedule for Medical | 


Service Assn. of Pennsylvania (Blue 
Shield) effective April 1. There will be 
no increase in rates. 


An entirely new feature for employed | 


groups is payment for home and office 
calls in medical cases involving total 


disability of $3 per visit starting with | 


the fourth, with not more than 21 in a 
year. This does not apply to dependents 
nor individual subscribers. 


The period of payment to doctors for | 


medical or osteopathic treatment of in- 
hospital cases not requiring surgery or 
obstetrics is increased to 70 days ex- 
cept for mental, tuberculosis and venereal 
disease cases, which will be limited to 
30 days in one year. The present limit 
for all classes is 21 to 30 days, depend- 
ing on length of membership. Doctor’s 


fee for patient’s first day in hospital is | 


increased from $5 to $10 and there is a 
new allowance of $10 for one bedside 
consultation when necessary. 

The surgical schedule is increased to 
$200 for many major operations, with 
increased payments for many minor op- 
erations. The present limit is $150 for 
any operation. ‘ 


Underwood to N. Y. TDB Self- 


Insurance Plan Service 


William W. Underwood has joined 
gee Fund Administrators of New 

ork. 

Mr. Underwood, who has been assist- 
ant to the president and _ insurance 
manager of the William Whitman Co., 
textile manufacturers, gained his ex- 
perience in group A. & H. coverages 
as field supervisor in the accident and 
life, and group departments of Trav- 
elers. During the last war he served 
with the army in the Pacific. 

Disability Fund Administrators fur- 
nish employers with services to carry 
out self-insurance programs under the 
New York TDB law. 


Stumpf Speaks at Atlanta 


Atlanta Assn. of A. & H. Underwrit- 
ers held a special meeting to hear an ad- 
dress by C. B. Stumpf, president of the 
International association. An _ open 
forum followed Mr. Stumpf’s talk. A 
cocktail party and dinner were held in 
his honor. 

Delegations from associations at Au- 
gusta, Macon, Savannah and other parts 
of Georgia were in attendance. 


Women Fete Miss Haskell 


The women’s division of Chicago 
Accident & Health Assn. is honoring 
Miss Margaret Haskell, organizer and 
first president of the division, at a din- 
ner on Feb. 24. Irene Cada, C. J. Weiller 
agency, immediate past president, will 
present a cigarette case and lighter to 
Miss Haskell. 


Noll St. Louis Speaker 


Rolf R. Noll, Postal Life & Casualty, 
Kansas City, member of the Interna- 
tional association executive board and 
former chairman of the Leading Pro- 
ducers Round Table spoke before A. & 
H. Underwriters Assn. of St. Louis 
Feb. 23 on “Produce or Perish.” 
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NEWS OF LIFE ASSOCIATIONS 





Northern N. J. Assn. 
Marks Silver 
Anniversary 


The conflict between the yearning for 
security and the desire for liberty and 
freedom has an encouraging aspect in 
that it demostrates the great demand 
for the product of the life insurance 
agent, Charles ]. Zimmerman, associate 
managing director of L.J.A.M.A., said 
at the 25th anniversary dinner of the 
Northern New Jersey Life Under- 








At the anniversary dinner, left to right: 
Salvatore Scrudato. manager Metropolitan, 
immediate past president of the New Jer- 
sey association; Richard B. Evans, presi- 
dent Colonial Life; Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, associate managing director L.I.A.- 
M.A., the guest speaker; Wilfrid E. Jones. 
director public relations National Assn. of 
Life Underwriters; and William Konow. 
district manager Prudential, Newark, and 
president of the Northern New Jersey asso- 
ciation. 





writers Assn, A discouraging aspect is 
that people seemingly are coming close 
to giving up their liberty and freedom 
for that security, he warned. 

William Konow, Prudential, was 
chairman at the celebration which was 
attended by about 300 agents and home 
office guests. The situation emphasizes 
the importance of: the weekly premium 
agent because the pressure for welfare 
plans comes from the lower income 
<roups, Mr. Zimmerman said. It is 
principally among that group among 
which the weekly premium agent works. 
He urged agents not to try to stop 
the reasonable spread of group and 
pensions stating that the people want 


it and that privately written welfare 
plans relieve the pressure for govern- 
ment activity in the field. Mr. Zimmer- 
man is a past member and president of 
the association. Many other past presi- 
dents were introduced. 


Cincinnati Draws 
Record Crowd for 
Sales Congress 


A record crowd of 525 attended the 
sales congress luncheon of Cincinnati 
\ssn. of Life Underwriters. A number 
of fine talks completed the program. 

Lloyd H. Feder, general agent of Re- 
liance Life at Cleveland, talked on the 
in 


use of more understandable words 
life insurance nomenclature. R. Earl 
Denman, Pacific Mutual, Cincinnati, 


said proper prospecting is 75% of every 
sale and that the agent’s job demands 
efficiency. Adoption of specific goals 
was urged by John H. Jamison, general 
agent of Northwestern Mutual, Chicago. 
The agent should determine how many 
cases he is going to close each year. 
The importance of prospecting as a 
continuing activity was emphasized by 
W. G. Roedersheimer, associate man- 
ager of Western & Southern, Cincinnati. 
The fundamentals of programming were 
discussed by Arthur E. Mild, field train- 
ing consultant, Prudential. H. R. Wal- 
lar, field training instructor, Metropoli- 
tan, analyzed the factors in getting the 
job done through programming personal 
development. 
Grove Patterson, editor of the To- 
ledo Blade, was the luncheon speaker. 


Armour Associate G. A. 


Carlton Armour, past president of 
Hutchinson Life Underwriters Assn., 
has been named associate general agent 
with R. B. Daniels for Northwestern 
National at Hutchinson, Kan. 


Expect Braden Back Soon 


Clyde O. Braden, Equitable Society, 
Independence, president of Kansas Life 
Underwriters Assn., who has been con- 
fined to the Army & Navy Hospital at 
Hot Springs, Ark., most of the year, 
hopes to be released by March 1. Mean- 
while association affairs have been 
handled by vice-president Keith Hayes, 
Mutual Life, Hutchinson. Two new as- 








for a permanent connection. 


benefits. 
@ Complete substandard facilities. 
@ Educational program for field man. 





THE COUNTRY’S MOST FRIENDLY COMPANY 
OFFERS. ... 


@ Modern and attractive agent's and general agent's contracts to those looking 


© Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from birth to age 65 with full 
death benefit from age 0 on juvenile policy contracts. 

© Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with lifetime benefits. 

@ Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, medical and nurse 


Strong, Progressive Company 
Older than 85%, of all legal reserve life 
insurance companies 
COMPANY'S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 


Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Wisconsin and Territory of Hawaii 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Chicago 
C. G. ASHBROOK, VICE PRESIDENT — DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES 
NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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sociations have been added during the 
year at Fort Scott and Leavenworth. 
Elliott Beldon, Franklin Life, Salina, 
has plans well in hand for the annual 
meeting and sales congress May 12-13 
at Salina. 


Form Ohio Leaders Club 


Ohio Assn. of Life Underwriters has 
founded the Ohio Leaders Club to be 
open to all members who pay for $250,- 
000 or more business in a year on 10 
lives or more. Deadline for qualification 
on 1949 business has been established 
as March 1 and membership begins on 
May 1. Dues are $5 a year. 


N. Y. Sales Caravan in April 

The New York State Assn. of Life 
underwriters sales caravan will be in 
Ithaca, Utica and Rochester April 12, 
13 and 14, respectively. The program 
now is being prepared. Attenders will 
get “Apple Knocker” certificates they 
can frame and hang on the wall. 


Topeka, Kan.—A talk on “Taxes” was 
given by Robert-McClure of the Topeka 
law firm of McClure, Webb & Oman at 
the February breakfast meeting. 

Southwest Kan.—A meeting was held 
at Dodge City with Rodney Leete, presi- 








dent of the Liberal Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, as speaker. 
Syracuse, N. Y.—Mrs. Isabel Crystal 


Sacher of Poughkeepsie spoke on “Why 
Life Insurance?” 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.—William P. 
Gleason, field representative of the social 
security board, was guest speaker. 

Wausau, Wis.—Larry Larson, execu- 
tive vice-president of National Guardian 








Life, spoke on “What-Is Your Alibi?” 
at a luncheon meeting of Wisconsin 
Valley association. Members of the 
Central Wisconsin association and un- 
affiliated agents were invited. 

Eau Claire, Wis.—Cy Mannix, Old 
Line Life, conducted a panel at the 
February luncheon meeting of the 
Chippewa Valley association. George 


Holgate spoke on partnership insurance, 
Arnold Reseld on key man _ insurance, 
and Gordon Fleming on_ proprietorship 
insurance. A question and answer period 
followed. Agents from eight nearby 
cities attended. 
Monterey-Salinas 
Francisco, an attorney 
of internal revenue in Washington and 
Los Angeles, will speak on taxes, life 
insurance, and estate planning Feb. 24. 





Samuel Taylor, San 
with the bureau 


St. Louis—Nathan Paulus, John Han- 
cock, Lafayette, Ind., talked = on 


“Planned Security for My Family’s Hap- 


piness” using a brochure based on his 
own family security plans. 
Minneapolis—Paul S. Jaques, super- 


visor for Minnesota Mutual and Myron 
Orfield, supervisor for State Farm Life, 
engaged in a debate. Mr. Jaques main- 
tained that “protection insurance is on 
the ropes,” while Mr. Orfield defended 
the thesis, “investment insurance can be 
counted out.” 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
assistant manager of agencies of Mid- 
land Mutual, said that 95% of the in- 
come in this country comes from man- 
power earnings as opposed to dollar 
power earnings in investments. Life in- 
is the most logical and safe 
for a man to accumulate funds 
manpower earnings for use upon 
or retirement, Mr. Moore de- 


Russell S. Moore, 





place 
from 
his death 
clared. 
Austin, The importance of ap- 
plying for the national quality award 
and for qualifying for the Leaders 
tound Table of Texas and the Combina- 
tion Leaders Round Table of Texas was 
stressed by R. N. Lewis, manager for 
Great National Life. Huffman Baines, 
Southland Life, spoke on mistakes of 


the past. 


Tex. 








March 1 Is Exam Deadline 


Candidates for the certificate of pro- 
ficiency issued jointly by Institute of 
Home Office Underwriters and Home 
Office Life Underwriters Assn., and for 
the Life Office Management Institute 
fellowship examination in selection of 





risks have until March 1 to submit their - 


applications. The same examinations 
will qualify candidates for the certificate 
of proficiency and the L.O.M.A. fellow- 
ship. 


February 24, 1959 


MANAGERS 


Urges Boosting Efficiency 


Charles I. Forbes, supervisor of the 
personnel development service of the 
evening and extension division of Cit, 
College, New York, school of busines. 
told the New York City Life Superyis. 
ors Assn. that business has been so easy 
to get in almost every field that some 
organizations have lost much of the ef. 
ficient drive that enabled American bys. 
iness to lead the world. The day oj 
reckoning has already arrived for some 
companies, he said, and more efficient 
operation is again a subject of special 
interest. 








Toronto Managers Elect Tory 
The Toronto managers elected J. y 
Tory, Sun Life of Canada, president, | 
Other officers named were: W. W 
Nixon, Excelsior Life; J. H. Doyle, Im. 
perial Life: J. J. McLaughlin, Metro. 
politan; W. P. Gilbride, Great-Wes 
Life; R. H. Freeman, London Life; H. 
C. Graham, Manufacturers Life; W. § 
Harvey, Monarch Life; and H. 4 
Schondelmayer, Mutual Life. 


Davy, Davis to Speak 


Actual agency experiences will be the 
basis of two talks for the Feb. 27 lunch- 
eon meeting of San Francisco General 
Agents & Managers Assn. 

Hugh Davy, Home Life, will discuss 
“My Own and My Company’s Experi- 
ence in Agent Financing” and Nelson 
I’, Davis, Guardian Life, will talk on 
“What Happens in the New Agent's 
Market.” 


Albany Cashiers Hear Perkins 


Ernest H. Perkins, general agent of 
Provident Mutual Life, discussed 
“Searching for Security” before Albany 
(N. Y.) Life Agency Cashiers Assn. 


The Pittsburgh managers heard Daniel 
P. Cahill, supervisor of schools in the 
agency department of Mutual Life, at 
a joint luncheon with the supervisors 
club. 

Seattle Life Managers Assn. held a 
round table session at its luncheon meet- 
ing Monday on “How Can I Present the 
Advantages of Life Underwriting as a 
Career to a Prospective Agent?” The 
moderator was Del Roberts. ; 

Los Angeles managers viewed the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance picture, “For 
Some Must Wach.” 


The extension division of University 
of New Mexico is now conducting eve- 
ning classes in various lines of insur- 
ance. James D. McAdam of New York 


Life is handling life insurance. 
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Says Pension Drive 
Will Force Coverage 
‘jon All Employers 


The drive for pensions has gained 
such momentum that sooner or later all 
companies will have to fall in line, 
James E. Blaine, president of the New 
York state chamber of commerce, told 
500 representatives of industry at a 
gension forum. 

Speakers were Martin R. Gainsbrugh, 
chief economist National Industrial 
Conference Board; A. D. Marshall, as- 
jstant secretary General Electric; John 
H, Holzbog, industrial relations director 
Otis Elevator Co.; Zorn, manage- 
ment attorney, and J. W. Myers, Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey. 

Mr. Gainsbrugh said more study 
should be given the pension problem 
‘rom the cost side instead of the benefit 
ide. An analysis of the investment 
problem arising from the growth of 
pension plans is needed also, he said. 
They must ‘be considered with other 
welfare commitments. 

He warned against over-extending 
gensions during inflation. The impor- 
ance Of an actuarially sound and fully 
imded retirement plan was stressed by 
\r. Holzbog. 


Temporary Drive 


Mr. Zorn said the current union drive 
jor pensions is probably temporary. He 
predicted that it will not become a per- 
manent over-all part of labor negotia- 
tions. Once a pension plan has been in- 
stalled, he stated, the company is mor- 
ily committed to the workers to con- 
tinue it through bad times as well as 
xod, The estimates of cost should be 
realistic and projected sufficiently into 
the future to take care of the impact 
of future retirement, he suggested. 

“The creation of vast pension funds 
yhich will compete for investments in 
the security market,” he said, “is cer- 
ain to drive down present interest esti- 
sates and result in more costly plans.” 
Discussing different types of volun- 
arty pensions, Mr. Myers said the pay- 
s-you-go method “as a long-range pol- 
vy, is not satisfactory from either a 
mnagement, employe, pensioner, stock- 
folder, creditor, or accounting stand- 
joint, particularly if definite liabilities 
rave been assumed.” 

Referring to the disadvantages of the 
asurance method of financing, he said 
hat “an employer who wishes’ to change 
is financing vehicle cannot shift insur- 
nee reserves to a trust or another in- 
urance company. Trusteed reserves can 
ereadily moved to another trustee or 
nsurer 


nurer Advantages 


Insurance companies have wider ave- 
ws for investment and should do 
mmewhat better than trust funds un- 
ss the latter engage in semi-speculative 
‘ speculative activities, he said. An- 
ther advantage of insurance is that 
uployes have more confidence in in- 
wers because they often do not want 
)stake their pension, as well as their 
», on One employer. 

He suggested that any pension deci- 
on, once made, not be considered final. 
lhe method by which pension plans 
to be financed, as well as the plans 
mselves,” he said, “should be con- 
itred subject to change in the light 
changing circumstances. No pension 
an will function over a period of time, 
imatter how financed, unless the lia- 
ities are funded on realistic assump- 
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abe Memphis Manager 


wood McCabe, who for the past six 
ats staff manager of Prudential’s 
sick Falls, N. Y., detached assist- 
has been named district manager 
Bemphis, He joined the company in 
iin Troy, N. Y., and became staff 
Mager in Bennington, Vt., in 1933. 


YUM 





 Coahaee on Tdea 
of Eliminating 
Dual Agent Units 


Representatives of 
Underwriters National 
known as the 


Equitable Society 
Assn., commonly 
Chicago group, and 
Agents Assn. of Equitable Society, 
known as the New York group, are 
holding a discussion at Pittsburgh Feb. 
24. They will consider whether any 
possibility exists for effecting a com- 
bination of the two organizations or 
in some way creating but a single intra- 
company organization within Equitable 


Society. 
There have been some distinct cleav- 
ages between the two groups, but a 


good many of the rank and file agents 
have been asking whether there is not 
some basis that can be arrived at for a 
resolution of the differences and the 
emergence.of but a single organization. 





American United Names 
Rassman Agency Secretary 


American United Life has appointed 
Emil C. Rassman agency secretary. He 
joined American 
United in 1920, 
several years later 
was placed in 
charge of the 
record division, 
and was made di- 
rector of adver- 
tising in 1926. He 
was previously as- 
sistant editor of 
R. & R. magazine 
and its manage- 
ment plans service. 

In addition to 
continuing as di- 
rector of adver- 
tising, Mr. Rassman will direct and 
coordinate agency department detail. 


Form Cal. Firm to Lend 
on Renewal Commissions 


The Underwriters Credit & Guaranty 
Corp., a newly organized California cor- 
poration, with offices in San Francisco, 
has been established to make -loans on 
renewal commissions to life insurance 
general agents, managers, agents and 
brokers. 

Harry R. Naftlain, of Min- 
neapolis, is president. 

The organization is prepared to eval- 
uate renewal commissions and analyze 
production, lapse ratios, financial stabil- 
ity, sales and earning trends of insur- 
ance companies, general agents and 
managers. The term of loans is for a 
maximum of five years. 

Many life agents, managers and gen- 
eral agents have a need for expansion 
money and the renewal interests are 
good collateral but many lending insti- 
tutions have no way of placing a valu- 
ation upon this class of security without 
the services of such an organization as 
this. 

While this organization is new in 
California, similar plans have been wide- 
ly used elsewhere for a number of years. 


EK. C. Rassman 





formerly 





Company Men Appear to 
Oppose UCD Bill in Ohio 


COLUMBUS—Edmund B. Whittaker, 
vice-president, and Frank Walsh, di- 
rector of group insurance relations of 
Prudential, testified before the Ohio dis- 
ability unemployment insurance commis- 
sion Monday. Both urged that no ac- 
tion be taken on a bill in Ohio until 
time has been given to correct defects 
in laws now in effect in other states. 
Provisions of laws now in force in 
Rhode Isiand, New York, New Jersey 
and California were explained. It was 
stated that 17 other states considered 
such measures within the last two years 
but only four adopted them. Rhode Is- 
land is the only state in which benefits 





have been paid for more than three 
years. Jacob Clayman, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Ohio CIO Council, and Al- 
bert Pike, Jr., speaking for Life Insur- 
ance Assn. of America and American 
Life Convention, also appeared. The 
CIO is in favor of a state monopoly bill, 
in which the employer makes all the 
payments. 





Smith Leaves State Post 


Arthur G. Smith, who has been a 
deputy in the Chicago office of the IIli- 
nois insurance department for the past 
nine years, has departed from that office. 


He served eight years under the Repub- 
lican administration and developed into 
one of the best posted men in the de- 
partment. He is a brother of Ray Smith 
of Chicago, vice-president of the A. M. 
Best Co., and he was formerly with that 
organization at Chicago. 





Benson at Chicago Congress 


Judd C. Benson, president National 
Assn. of Life Underwriters and general 
agent Union Central Life at Cincinnati, 
will be lead-off speaker at the sales 
congress to be presented by the Chicago 
Assn. of Life Underwriters on April 1. 
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THE WINNERS OF 
Our Two Top Awards 


THE PRESIDENT’S TROPHY 


To the Nashua Agency goes our 
highest award for outstanding achieve- 
ment during 1949, Congratulations to 
Bill Johnson and his wonderful group 
... This makes the fifth 
time Bill has walked off with top 


NEW ORGANIZATION AWARD 


To the Grand Rapids Agency go 
honors for building the most power: 
ful team of new field representatives. 
Our hats are off to Raleigh Stotz once 
again for his famed selection and 
training of successful career under- 
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Chaney Says Agent 
Will Do Anything 
Before Selling 


Many of the ills that beset general 
agents and managers can be solved if 
the agency leader will turn his attention 
to selling and lead his present agents 
to better production by imaginative 
sales ideas and inspired leadership, 
Homer C. Chaney, director of agencies 
of New England Mutual, said in his 
address given before the sales meet- 
ing of Insurance Brokers Assn. of Mass. 

Mr. Chaney said that he _ believes 
“not selling’ is the trouble because 
agents do everything else—work on il- 
lustrations, join clubs, talk to other mem- 
bers of the firm, play solitaire with their 
prospect cards, write letters, and drive 
10 miles to deliver policy riders. They 
talk politics, play golf, go shopping for 
their wives, work. hard to keep their 
secretaries busy and find no time left 
to sell. 

In the life business, it is easy to do 
other things allied to selling. Mr. 
Chaney stressed that selling must be 
done in front of the prospect, and yet 
the agent will go out of his way to find 
reasons for not getting in front of the 
client. 

Selling involves recognizing a need 
and solving that need. Instead, agents 
talk to their prospects about rates, di- 
vidends, net cost and settlement provi- 
sions. 

To describe an insurance need and to 
explain a solution requires skill in the 
use of words, and this becomes a skillful 
sales presentation. Mr. Chaney noted 
that few agents plan such a sales talk 
and instead the average salesman “pulls 
it out of a bag” after he is in front of 
the prospect. 

Mr. Chaney said he cannot under- 
stand an agent who will spend hours 
working on an illustration projecting 
insurance costs to 20 or 30 years, using 
reams of paper in so doing, yet will 
spend no time at all planning what he 
is going to say to his prospect, choosing 
the sequence of his ideas and the best 
words to use. It is a question of talking 
about the prospect’s needs rather than 
insurance, he said. 

“Why do we want to be everything 
but salesmen?” Mr. Chaney asked. The 
agent wants to be an insurance counsel- 


WANT ADS 


WANTED GENERAL AGENTS 


An old line mutual life insurance com- 
pany. offering full life coverage and hos- 
pital and surgical contracts, has opening 
for General Agents in the States of Ohio, 
Iowa and Kentucky. 


Liberal contract with liberal allowance for 
training agents. Applicants must have good 
P 1 production record, and ability to 
work with and train agents. 


All replies strictly confidential. Give age 
and complete background of training and 
experience to Box Y-72, The National Under- 
writer, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 



































A California mutual legal reserve life com- 
pany is king a ger of agenci not 
over 40 years old, with an excellent background 
in this business. In writing give complete ex- 
perience history. All inquiries will be treated 
confidentially. 

Address Y-45, The National Underwriter, 175 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 

















ANNOUNCING 
10 Y experi d ordinary life underwriting 
— P 1 pr over 300,000 annual — 
Capable of management — Open for change — 
Located in State of Georgia. 


Address Y-64 
The National Underwriter 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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lor, an estate analyst, a specialist in 
something or other—anything rather 
than a salesman. There is nothing dis- 
honorable about selling, he observed. 

Mr. Chaney suggested that the agent 
plan his work daily, weekly, and monthly 
so he will have time to sell, and always 
have more persons to call on than there 
is time available. He suggested the 
use of direct mail, advertising, policy- 
holders, friends, business acquaintances 
to help in getting leads. He emphasized 
the need for a sales track—a series of 
right ideas, given in right sequence and 
using the right words. 





Northwestern Natl. Opens 
Group Office in Oregon 


Northwestern National Life has es- 
tablished a regional group office at 
Portland, Ore. Hugh Morris, for the 
past year a group assistant for the com- 
pany in Houston, is in charge. The office 
will be located at 539 Pittock block. 

Charles Macey of the home office 
group staff is being transferred to re- 
place Mr. Morris in Houston. 


Johnson on Bankers’ Card 


Holgar Johnson, president Institute 
of Life Insurance, will discuss “the hu- 
man element in pension plans” at the 
annual savings and mortgage conference 
of the American Bankers Assn., Hotel 
Statler, New York City, March 13. 


Takiguchi Wins Cup 

President Ray Petersen of Pacific Na- 
tional Life soon will fly to Honolulu to 
make personal presentation of the Presi- 
dent’s cup for 1949 achievement to Wal- 
ter Takiguchi, head of the mid+Pacific 
agency. Mr. Takiguchi excelled in man- 
power development and production. 











Aetna Promotes Four 


Aetna Life has made William P. Cou- 
sins a field supervisor, Daniel W. Pettin- 
gill assistant actuary, Donald W. Crow- 
ther asistant secretary in the group di- 
vision, and Dr. Mather H. Neill assist- 
ant medical director. 


Wins McEachern Cup 


Life of Georgia’s J. N. McEachern 
trophy for the district leading in pro- 
duction has been awarded to Char- 
lottesville, Va. Executive Vice-presi- 
dent I. M. Sheffield,.Jr., made the pres- 
‘entation to Manager Paul T. Menefee, 
at a banquet. The trophy is a large sil- 
ver cup. 








The James H. Brennan agency of 
Fidelity Mutual Life at Chicago led the 
field force in paid production for Janu- 
ary with better than a 100% increase. 





John E. Douglas of Aetna Life’s Hart- 
ford agency, has been named a super- 
visor of the R. J. Curry agency at South 
Bend, Ind. He joined the Hartford 
agency three years ago. He is a navy 
veteran. 





R. Clinton Meadows, general agent 
National Life of Vermont at Bingham- 
ton, has qualified as a life and qualify- 
ing member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. It is the 10th consecutive year 
he has qualified. 





Martina E. Doyle 
of Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life has com- 
pleted the examina- 
tion requirments to 
become a fellow in 
the Society of 
Actuaries. Two other 
members of Con- 
necticut General 
completed associate- 
ship examinations 
this year: Marjorie 
L. Van Eenam and 
William C. Wirth. 





Northwestern Mutual Sets 
Up Retroactive Tax Fund 


The annual report of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life tells policyholders that 
the company has set up a reserve of 
$3,600,000 from 1949 income against the 
proposal before Congress to levy addi- 
tional taxes retroactively on the life in- 
surance companies. 

The company comments: “The com- 
panies do not contend that they should 
be free of federal income tax, even 
though it is another penalty upon thrift. 
However, the Northwestern Mutual has 
expressed opposition in principle to the 
retroactive feature. 

“This federal tax proposal is distinct 
from state and local laws levying pre- 
mium, license, franchise and real estate 
taxes. For all such 1949 taxes, the 
Northwestern Mutual paid $3,462,305, in- 
cluding premium taxes of $3,265,001.” 


National Guard Units Seek 
Relief-Act “Debt” Relief 


DES MOINES—A move is underway 
among national guard units in Iowa to 
petition the veterans administration to 
pay the back premiums on insurance 
policies purchased prior to their enter- 
ing federal service. 

The move started at Fairfield, Ia., 
where a large number of the guardsmen 
purchased $5,000 of life insurance in 1940, 
before they entered federal service. The 
guardsmen maintain that the insurance 
agents assured them at the time the 
veterans administration would pay the 
premiums as long as they were in serv- 
ice. 

The guardsmen say the insurance 
agents assured them they could drop 
the policies when they left service with- 
out being in debt to the government 
for back premiums but that the VA has 
billed them for money owed under the 
policies and announced that the debts 
will be deducted from dividends being 
sent to the veterans from their National 
Service life insurance policies. 

The Fairfield guardsmen said they 
plan to present the matter to the veter- 
ans administration through congressmen 
or other government officials when they 
get enough signatures on the petitions 
being sent to other guard units in the 
state. 





VA RESTATES STAND 


WASHINGON—The veterans admin- 
istration announced that since no law 
permits it to waive indebtedness under 
the civil relief act it is deducting such 
debts where possible from the special 
$2.8 billion NSLI dividend now being 
paid. Misunderstanding arose, VA said, 
because the 1940 relief act did not make 
any specific mention of an insured’s ob- 
ligation to pay his premium indebted- 
ness. 

“Since the object of the act was sim- 
ply to postpone payment of premiums 
on commercial life insurance policies 
until the veteran had returned to a nor- 
mal economic status, the guaranteeing 
of premium payments by the govern- 
ment is just what the word implies,” 
VA said. “The absence in the act of 
any specific mention of an _ insured’s 
obligation to pay does not relieve him 
of that obligation. 

“The amendments to the act that 
were signed into law on Oct. 6, 1942, 
do make specific mention of his obliga- 
tion to pay. These were placed in the 
law to make the insured’s position in 
regard to his obligation more readily 
apparent. 


“The administrator of veterans affairs 
held in decision 513, March 1, 1943 
that the absence in the act of any gp. 
cific mention of an insured’s obligation, 
to pay did not relieve him of that oh. 
ligation, and that the government 
entitled to reimbursement. A second aq. 
ministrator’s decision, No. 742, rendered 
April 1, 1947, reviewed and reaffirme 
the earlier decision.” 

The administrator held that a det 
resulting from the operation of th 
soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief act may 
be collected by setoff against other beng. 
fits to which the insured may be e. 
titled under laws relating to veterans, 


Cal. Licenses Union Mutua] 


Union Mutual Life has been license 
for life insurance in California. 


CLU Institute July 31-Aug, |] 


Preliminary plans for the 1950 CLy 
Institute next summer at University 
of Connecticut at Storrs have been 
announced by Earle W. Brailey, Ney 
England Mutual, Cleveland, chairmay 
of the institute board. Dates are July 
31-Aug. 11 and this year will feature 
comprehensive estate planning. Reg. 
istrations are limited to 60 participants 
and enrollments will close April 30, 


Leading Prudential Units 


Life sales of almost $2 billion, ex. 
cluding group, were made by ordinary 
agencies and district offices of Pruden. 
tial during 1949. The Newark agency 
and the San Diego district office, re. 
spectively, were the leading ordinary 
agency and district office in volume oj 
paid-for business. 

Ranked on volume, and_ excluding 
group, Newark headed by Charles W, 
Campbell, topped all agencies with $21, 
924,810 in its fourth successive year of 
company leadership. The Kansas City 
agency, under Glen S. Baker captured 
second spot for the second consecutive 
year. Third place went to Dallas. The 
San Diego district placed fourth in the 
combined standing. 














Carpenter Led Penn Mutual 


Leading producer of Penn Mutual 
Life for 1949 was Ralph E. Carpenter, 
Jr., of the Bethea agency, New York 
City. He led in volume and in lives. 

Following him in volume were Walter 
R. Benz, Fort Wayne, Sadler Hayes, of 
the Purser agency, New York City. 
Walker Laramore, Miami; Kar! Bach, 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Laramore and Gordon C. Maxson, 
Albuquerque, followed Mr. Carpenter in 
number of lives. 


Bankers Ups Two at Milwaukee 


Joseph F. Hinkes has been appointed 
assistant manager of Bankers Life of 
Iowa at Milwaukee and John M. Sisk, 
the company’s leading agent for 1949, 
has been named special agency assistant. 
Mr. Hinkes joined Bankers Life % 
years ago at Juneau, Wis., and als 
served at Sheboygan and Kenosha bt 
fore going to Milwaukee two years ago. 
Mr. Sisk joined Bankers in 1931 after 
having been an amateur and professional 
fotball star. Mr. Hinkes is a past presr 
dent of the Wisconsin and Sheboygan 
Life Underwriters Assns. Mr. Sisk is 4 
past president of the Milwaukee Assn. 





Marlow Nielson, Prudential agent a 
Salt Lake City, was elected president of 
the newly organized luncheon club of 
Toastmasters International. 





Topeka, 





NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE 


A few unusual opportunities open for liberal general 
agent franchises in states west of the Mississippi. 


H. O. CHAPMAN, President 
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Corporate Bonds, 
Mortgages Lead 
Life Investments 


Corporate bonds constituted the most 
widely used channel for putting life in- 
surance dollars to work during 1949, 
with real estate mortgages a close sec- 
ond, according to the Institute of Life 


.[ Insurance. Together, these two invest- 
.} ment channels accounted for more than 


three-fourths of all new investments 
made in the year and at the year-end 
represented 58% of all assets. 

Corporate bond purchases by the life 
companies, including railroad, utility, in- 
dustrial and miscellaneous, last year to- 
taled $3,668,000,000 and net holdings of 
such securities increased by $2,501,000,- 
000 to reach $21,390,000,000, or 36% of 
total assets. 

Mortgages acquired in 1949 amounted 
to $3,434,000,000 and mortgage holdings 
rose during the year by $2,031,000,000 
to reach $12,892,000,000, or 22% of total 
assets. 


Kirlne Death No “Casualty” 


The phrase “aeronautical or sub- 
marine casualty” would not be under- 
stood by a business man to mean death 
as a fare-paying passenger on a sched- 
uled air flight in a commercial airliner, 
the U. S. court of appeals for western 
Pennsylvania has held, upholding the 
trial court. The court held that the 
phrase “aeronautic casualty” would be 
presumed by a person of ordinary busi- 
ness intelligence to embrace only cas- 
ualties resulting from flights experimen- 
tal, exploratory or adventurous, the 
court held, adding that riding as a pas- 
senger in a commercial airliner is no 
one of these. The case is Faron vs. 
Pann Mutual Life. 


Punch Card Premium Notices 


Northwestern National Life has 
adopted a punch card method of prepar- 
ing premium notices which will include 
current and accumulated dividend infor- 
mation. The same punch card will be 
used for preparing the notices as has 
been used in the past for premium ac- 
counting, thereby insuring greater accu- 
racy and economy over the previous 
method in which the accounting routines 
were handled by punch cards and. pre- 
mium notices were prepared by address- 
ograph machines. This method which 
is heralded as relieving paper work for 
agencies and agents, has been tested in 
the Texas state agency where it has been 
in effect since July 1. 


List Cal. Congress Dates 


Besides its stop at San Francisco 
March 23 the northern California sales 
congress will be at Oakland March 24, 
Chico March 31, Sacramento April 1, 
San Jose April 19, Fresno April 21 and 
Stockton April 21, the latter being a 
dinner meeting. The date for the meet- 
ing at Reno will be announced shortly. 

Members of the touring group are 
Don W. Munro, manager, Union Central 
Life, San Francisco, chairman; Samuel 











V. Coombs and Lester W. Harper, 
Qakland-East Bay association; William 
L. Hardy, West Coast Life, president 
San Francisco association; R. J. Shipley, 
general agent Northwestern Mutual, 
state association, and Frank L. Muncy, 
of the San Francisco accounting firm 
of Rollin Rodolph Co. 





Selection Men to Plan Meet 


The executive committee of the In- 
stitute of Home Office Underwriters 
will meet March 11 at the Shamrock 
hotel, Houston, to appoint committees 
and to discuss plans for the annual 
meeting to be held in November. 

_ The institute has recently added to 
its membership Commercial Service, 
Inc., of Detroit, Mich.; National Guard- 
tan Life; Pioneer Mutual; and Century 
Life of Ft. Worth. 
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Johnson Stresses 
Salesman’s Public 
Relations Role 


Economic emphasis has shifted from 
production to distribution now that 
shortages are a thing of the past, thus 
giving the nation’s salesmen a key role 
in the growth of the economy from here 
on and in the further rise in the people’s 
living standards, Holgar J. Johnson, 
president of the Institute of Life In- 
surance, told the Sales Executives Club 
of New York. 

“Tt is not enough that the salesman 
get acceptance for his product, but he 
must build public approval of the busi- 
ness as well.” said Mr. Johnson. “Pub- 
lic relations of the sales forces, there- 
fore, becomes a dominant factor in the 
economic future of the United States.” 

Salesmen are too often regarded as 
those who are on the firing line to get 
action from potential buyers and thus 
close sales, he said, whereas actually 
they are the prime public relations 
representatives of business. 





Big Demand for Fable on 
Freedom by Travelers Man 


“The Fable of the Piper and the 
Drummer” which was published in the 
January issue of the Travelers’ ‘“Bea- 
con,” employes’ publication, has attracted 
a lot of attention and it has been neces- 
sary to make 9,000 reprints to satisfy 
requests. J. Doyle DeWitt, assistant to 
President Jesse W. Randall, presented 
it originally as an address. 

The fable is of a piper who slips into 
a parade of the American economy, 
“Main Street,” and tries to usurp lead- 
ership from “freedom” to himself, using 
the chant, “The State Is Our Shepherd, 
We Shall Not Want.” 





Ranni Opens Fla. Office 


James G. Ranni, general agent in New 
York City of Manhattan Life has 
opened an office in 
the Congress build- 
ing, Miami, coinci- 
dent with the com- 
pany’s announce- 
ment that it has been 
licensed in Florida. 
The New York City 
agency will continue. 

A life member of .. 
the Million Dollar - . 
Round Table, and 
chairman of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Produc- 
ers Club in New 
York, Mr. Ranni J. G. Ranni 
has been a Manhat- 
tan Life general agent since 1926 and a 
consistent winner of awards for sales 
leadership. 


—_—_—- 


Five Insurance Men Are 
to Be SS Witnesses 


WASHINGTON — Besides Judd C. 
Benson of Cincinnati, president of Na- 
tional Assn. of Life Underwriters, and 
S. Kendrick Guernsey, Life Insurers 
Conference, scheduled to testify Feb. 
24 on social security legislation before 
the Senate finance committee, other in- 
surance witnesses announced include: 

March 2, E. H. O’Connor, managing 
director Isurance Economics Society, 
and John H. Miller, vice-president 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 

March 6, William E. Jones, North- 
western Mutual Life. 

Hearings are scheduled to March 23. 


N. W. Mutual Booklet 


How Northwestern Mutual operates 
under the direction of a board of 36 
trustees who are policyholders, are de- 
scribed in a new booklet being issued 
by the company to policyholders. 














Helen Zepp Group Leader Eight Win Aetna Life 


Leading group producer for Equitable President's Trophies 
Society during January was Helen M. 
Zepp of the Reno agency in Chicago. Eight agencies of Aetna Life have 
She was second for the month in all been awarded the President’s Trophy for 
their forms of coverage. Miss Zepp is outstanding agency performance in 1949. 
a C.L.U. and a past chairman of the They are Austin, Brooklyn; Campbell & 
National Women’s Quarter Million Dol- Vineyard, Little Rock; Craig, Cincinnati; 


lar Round Table. Edwards, Chicago; Hiatt, Minneapolis; 
Sees McLaurin, Detroit; ge? ae 

wliesa Pa.; and Sechtman, New York City. 
Jaqua Speaks at Wichita In recognition of the award, the eight 


A. R. Jaqua of Southern Methodist general agents have been invited to serve 
University Dallas, will address a finance @ two-year term on the general agent's 
conference for women at Wichita Feb. advisory council, which meets annually. 
27, sponsored by the Fourth National 
Bank. At a meeting of the Fort Wayne 
* agency of Ohio State Life, Paul Craig 
was presented a watch, given him by 
the company for having qualified for five 
consecutive years for membership in the 
leaders production club. 








San Francisco Life Underwriters 
Assn. heard a talk by Edwin McInnis, 
trust officer, Bank of America, on es- 
tate planning and administration from 
the trust company’s viewpoint. 





Shenandoah Life’s home office uae . 
: one-day meeting. Speakers include 
aittathe <oneday sslce meeting of the Paul C, Buford, president, E. Dudley 

*e Colhoun, director of agencies, an , 
ie une tana ae oo Nelson Dickinson, director of agencies. 
Meredith, executive vice-president, D. ’ 
Bobb Slattery, vice-president, Morton Manhattan Life has been admitted to 
Laird, actuary, and Karl Gumm, super- Florida. In addition to Alaska, the com- 
intendent of agencies. pany is now licensed in 13 states. 























“Mother, you've inspired John! He never used to make calls 
every night before you moved in!” 


Bankerslifemen Don’t Need Any 
Artificial Work Stimulation 


There are numbers of outside influences which might stimulate 
extra work on the part of Bankerslifemen exemplified by the 


situation illustrated above. 


However, the typical Bankerslifeman does not need any such 
artificial stimulus. He has learned through training and experi- 
ence that good work habits pay off for him. He has been helped 
in the formation of those good habits and had it demonstrated 


to him how valuable they are. 


Good work habits are an attribute of the typical Bankerslife- 
man which makes him the kind of life underwriter you like to 


know as a friend, fellow worker or competitor. 


Bankers /2/e COMPANY 


DES / MOINES 
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FRATERNALS 


Maccabees Appoints Kester, 
Johnson State Managers 


Maccabees has appointed R. L. Kes- 
ter as Ohio manager, succeeding J. R. 
Zmunt who resigned because of ill 
health. Frank E. Johnson has been ap- 
pointed Maine manager. This teritory 
was formerly under A. W. Frye, who 
died Jan. 21, and who also had New 
Hampshire under his supervision. 

Mr. Kester started with Maccabees in 
1919. He has been district manager in 
Ohio and has been supreme auditor 
since 1942. Mr. Kester’s headquarters 
will be at Toledo. Mr. Zmunt has head- 
ed the Ohio territory since 1942 and 
since 1943 has been a member of the 
supreme board of trustees. 

Mr. Johnson has been with Maccabees 
since 1938 and has been its leading dis- 
trict manager in Maine. His headquar- 
ters will be at Lewiston. 





John W. Loots, treasurer of Fidelity 
Life Assn., has been named as one of 
12 prominent midwestern real estate ap- 
praisers to appear on a panel discussion 
at a two-day seminar sponsored by the 
American Institute of Real Estate Ap- 
praisers in St. Paul March 3-4. 


EDWARD E. SCHMIDT, retired 
Aid Assn. for Lutherans general agent 
at Sheboygan, died there. He joined the 


association in 1924 and retired in 1948. 


POLICIES 


Provident Mutual Adds 
New Family Income Plan 


Provident Mutual has brought out a 
new family income agreement, available 
on the 10-, 15- and 20-year plan and is- 
sued in combination with new permanent 
policies. It provides a monthly income 
of $10 for each $1,000 of permanent in- 
surance, the minimum income provided 
being $25. 

Features are: (1) premiums for the 
rider are payable for a shorter period 
than the specified term of the agree- 
ment, the 10-year rider becoming fully 
paid in eight years; the 15-year rider in 
12 years; and the 20-year rider in 17 
years; (2) the rider is participating dur- 
ing the premium- paying period; (3) the 
rider may be issued, in most cases, with 
a rating of up to 150% mortality; (4) 
at any time not later al five years be- 

















LEGAL reserve fraternal 

life insurance society for 
all Lutherans. Thirty-two years 
old — $283,878,841.00 in force. 
Mortality experience 1949 
15.95%. Rate of assets to lia- 
bilities — 109.09%. 


* 


Our representatives’ new con- 
tract, with retirement program, 
has been enthusiastically _ re- 
ceived by our field force. You, 
too, will be interested. 


* 


Address your letter of inquiry 
to 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
AGENCIES 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE FOR LUTHERAN 


Herman L. Ekern, President 
608 Second Ave. So., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 











fore the end of the specified term of 
the rider, the decreasing term insurance 
may be converted without evidence of 
insurability to a new life or endowment 
policy for a somewhat smaller amount 
than the communited value at the at- 
tained age of the insured. 


Equitable of Canada will pay this year 
the same policyholder dividend schedule 
as in 1949. Interest on policy proceeds 
left on wer will continue at iisal 


Zone 5 F -_? FTC 
Shadow Spreading 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 








this weakened to some extent the solid 
phalanx that the insurance commission- 
ers presented on this occasion. 

This was the first time that the insur- 
ance commissioners had stood up to 
FTC unequivocally in opposition to 
extension of FTC power. The commis- 
sioners were not able to summon effec- 
tive and solid opposition to the proposed 
mail order insurance regulations of FTC. 
Many of the commissioners had a 
defeatist attitude on this score. They 
felt that this was an old chestnut in the 
way of problems for the insurance com- 
missioners and was one that had never 
been solved and probably never would 
be solved correctly under the state sys- 
tem. Hence the commissioners were 
not able to make themselves felt effec- 
tively there. 

Power of Commissioners 


The feeling is general that the insur- 
ance commissioners working through 
their governors and other political ave- 
nues at the state level, can effectively 
keep the wings of FTC clipped if they 
set about trying to do so. The question 
is how determined the individual com- 
missioners may be to do this. Some of 
them individually are decidedly defeat- 
ist, believing that the path is leading 
directly to federal supervision, this being 
their private opinion despite all the 
brave statements they may make from 
the platform about preserving state reg- 
ulation. 

The stand the commissioners took on 
rule 4 and the reaction that it brought 
may, however, serve to strengthen the 
esprit de corps of the state supervisors 
and make them stand closer together 


ually and collectively with FTC. 

On the matter of a central station for 
auditing annual reports, Commissioner 
Sullivan of Kansas who is chairman of 
the executive committee of N.A.I.C., 
contended that auditing is a continuing 
process and should be _ individually 
handled at the state level. He said it 
would be unsound to employ outside 
auditors to be sent to the states. 

AIL in all, it may be said that the 


FTC’s program of activity was the dom. 
inating topic. Mr. Stone announced thg 
FTC investigators had been in his de. 
partment. They had talked to deputies 
and other members of his staff and 
seemed to make a point of avoiding him 

The fact was brought out in inform, 
conversation that FTC had served notice 
that they intend to conduct an investi. 
gation of the inland marine rating py. 
reau. 
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N. Y. State Managers Meet at Saratoga 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 
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lem in radio advertising. It has to be 
institutional but reach the people who 
buy. Prudential is discontinuing its 
Sunday family hour shortly. It found 
that the Jack Burch 15-minute broad- 
cast it is now using is reaching the 
housewife and has proved very helpful. 
The company receives several thousand 
inquiries a month which are turned over 
to district agencies, some to ordinary 
agencies. When the family hour went 
from music to drama its Hooper rating 
went from three to six, but the latter 
was still not high enough to justify the 
cost. 

Stanley G. Hale, assistant manager of 
agencies of Mutual Life, wondered if it 
were better to stick to one theme or 
diversify it, if the company is to get 
identification. Mr. Karol said that the 
simpler the theme the better. 


TIME TO THINK 








Mr. Williamson firmly believes there 
should be no social security legislation 
now, but that a Hoover-type commission 
not dominated by the social security 
board or leftist groups should be ap- 
pointed to study the problem. Social 
security is not insurance, but the com- 
mission should have some insurance 
men on it, along with economists, and 
others. This would give the country a 
chance to stop and contemplate the 
problem until it understands it. 

He is much encouraged by develop- 
ments in recent weeks. People are be- 
ginning to object to the demoralization 
and cheating, the lack of policing, in 
connection with public assistance bene- 
fits. The matter needs thorough consid- 
eration. 

He thinks benefits for old-age assist- 
ance should be minimum and paid cur- 


program and when considered aS Such 
is dangerous. There is no insurance jp. 
volved when a man and his wife now 
receiving $66 a month contributed to the 
fund about $300. 

There is a triple answer to the prob. 
lems of personal insecurity — personal 
thrift, investment and speculation, jp. 
cluding but not limited to insurance and 
annuities; mass or collective insurances 
where responsible employe - employer 
groups map out shared provisions witha 
proper cost mindedness, and floors of 
national sharing, governmentally direct. 
ed, through taxation. 

The second approach has been e.- 
perimentally evolving in the United 
States about 40 years. He recalled that 
freedom of experimentation with group 
was lost in Germany when social insur- 
ance took up too much of the ground 
and in effect barred group and pension 
development. Group represents a flow 
of protection with certain marked limi- 
tations but in no sense closes off the 
employe from the first answer of in- 
dividual provisions. In these two, U. S. 
citizens have full access to the facili- 
ties here developed for free, mobile, 
risk taking men. 

It is the third answer that tends to be 
taken over by politicians, brain-trusters 
and social workers, he declared. Ina 
country which has developed the first 
two sets of facilities, “we do not so much 
need the programs which promise a bet- 
ter day. For with us the better day is 
here. It is better, in part, because you 
men have been consciously working for 
it, in a land where in the Marxian sense 
men are not exploited nor underpaid, 
in a land where the pioneer spirit has 
not yet disappeared, where you are 
furnishing guidance and facilities which 
simply did not exist in the nations where 




















and adopt a get tough policy, individ- rently. Social security is not a savings social insurance grew up.” 
Fi f C ies’ Year-End S Sh 
igures from Companies’ Year-End Statements Shown 
Increase Surplus to New Ins. in Increase Prem. Benefits Total 

Total in Policy- Bus, Force Dec. in Ins. Income Paid Disburs. 

Assets Assets holders 1949 31, 1949 in Force 1949 1949 1949 
American Home Life ...... 4,849,661 488,420 415,748 3,397,661 26,002,784 1,522,671 675,729 156,352 410,680 
American Life, Ala. ....... 6,617,710 712,501 788,974 30,258,612 60,639,156 2,511,683 3,425,608 900,812 2,676,710 
Amicable Life ........... 31,243,625 2,511,098 665,051 22,884,635 155,203,398 6,661,469 3,924,003 1,434,099 3,278,221 
Baltimore Life ............ 36,907,121 2,674,769 2,224,172 27,954,429 200,794,290 10,193,080 6,599,229 2,571,356 5,605,831 
Bankers Life, Neb. ........ 59,931,004 3,529,369 4,735,696 35,843,819 257,912,197 18,672,240 5,967,788 2,292,024 6,080,264 
Bankers National .......... 29,734,687 3,515,012 2,098,806 22,334,235 161,334,781 10,745,132 4,949,527 1,725,992 3,718,912 
Bankers Union ............ 5,561,504 913,459 881,214 3,313,588 32,860,850 1,854,508 1,194,491 303,787 660,140 
Cagtier TAGS oes icc ssccsses 23,985,158 1,504,991 1,526,064 10,258,825 116,628,709 —911,743 3,083,385 1,601,411 2,811,030 
Coastal States Life ........ 2,678,691 749,055 201,534 13,530,455 38,205,434 5,764,411 15216,639 87,684 670,705 
OURS CADE: 6s cy-esansees 593,938 412,965 307,888 15,108,500 25,365,500 11,476,500 568,865 6,013 542,604 
Connecticut Mutual ........ 781,744,383 57,454,535 39,740,906 211,080,098 1,960,015,873 128,451,763 70,046,117 41,786,542 73,441,733 
Farmers & Bankers ....... 26,841,894 2,283,307 1,473,301 10,327,896 109,508,032 3,976,084 2,972,681 1,072,041 », 375,134 
Franklin Life .............. 145,302,398 20,751,026 6,687,500 213,505,379 776,309,805 120,510,977 30,651,692 6,872,119 19,394,723 
NR MIN 8s rs 6.5 io 4:9. dyn r0e 6,232,200 490,646 536,361 2,112,954 33,756,735 905,591 752,969 284,716 527,512 
Government Personnel ..... 2,200,684 869,778 411,508 25,085,607 40,028,989 11,658,093 1,680,465 110,962 1,118,038 
Great Northwest........... 4,338,762 431,350 706,540 4,934,000 23,745,952 1,683,328 662,017 200,700 501,533 
Illinois Bankers .......... 31,433,902 570,925 1,919,245 14,172,926 126,435,319 3,130,087 3,822,954 2,562,033 4,823,357 
Jefferson National ......... 6,214,975 895,797 1,670,368 11,292,209 57,486,977 7,036,410 1,511,260 288,697 1,460,897 
John Hancock ............. 2,696,506,366 231,864,265 192,214,918 1,643,930,788 10,436,739,685 543, 142,594 407,319,600 190,348,529 299,506,853 
Liberty National .......... 74,112,243 11,314,771 7,744,734 120,875,172 557,282,368 22,499,036 4,736,005 15,094,226 
Lincoln Mutual ............ 5,360,032 113,794 1,604,614 3,924,643 16,147,331 503,159 453,793 700,263 
Michigan Life ............ 9,320,013 418,671 2,112,721 11,234,043 46,653,654 $90,315 546,794 2,765,869 
Modern Life .... 20.50 s00 4,218,680 206,178 294,025 1,984,054 16,954,989 373,729 153,899 379,241 
Mutual Savings, Mo. ...... 19,733,182 —114,994 1,137,616 1,846,585 43,599,130 687,055 1,324,269 1,794,537 
Northern Life, Wash. ...... 50,090,553 4,339,442 4,594,655 28,129,801 228,432,481 7,793,095 3,234,859 6,796,374 
Northwestern, Wash. ...... 2,770,979 354,489 421,775 2,108,400 30,183,039 1,040,240 367,158 $50,720 
Provident L. & A. ......... 54,603,392 5,493,674 19,073,422 95,688,149 584,771,065 24, 356, 479 32,300,378 20,183,106 28,918,614 
Security Benefit, Kan...... 28,354,376 1,804,616 4,104,224 15,436,000 117,541,525 5,375, 3,681,940 1,850,929 3,570,057 
Speerite Ne Ae GAs 62s os3 anes 20,634,138 2,407,781 2,479,745 26,373,817 114,296,971 16,65 94,434 4,261,960 1,357,607 3,366,015 
ee | ae eae 355,751,508 24,035,694 12,917,121 156,701,934 1,102,261,339 97,842,173 34,178,328 19,316,646 33,236,847 
Sun Life, Canada.......... 1,527,515,783 36,645,742 100,335,368 580,138,229 4,187,193,642 97,959,460 155,117,482 114,797,141 209,177,805 
Rate JRE EM, 6s oss e¢-ne< oa 49, 418,908 4,101,659 3,575,952 40,363,019 265,656,745 = 11,260,907 7,981,776 2,179,859 6,294,850 
State Farm Life .......... 36,163,016 6,359,991 5,561,608 68,105,251 332,734,163 37,303,835 8,819,394 1,847,023 5,393,195 
Wisconsin National ....... 19,587,260 1,377,947 1,904,927 9,484,254 82,769,948 2,523,375 2,914,975 1,339,796 2,574,875 
| AE EE oe 7,043,540 1,338,965 1,304,535 26,029,353 52,198. 039 11,285,474 8,987,585 2,877,985 7,935,681 

FRATERNALS 
Widelity Life Asan. ........ 16,079,656 635,494 763,715 4,617,968 61,203,578 643,129 1,566,003 957,422 1,579,832 
Broxmabees © t..0..0k+ tude a3 82,211,970 3,646,857 606,119 34,870,735 303,236,779 72,007 9,085,961 6,385,826 11,920,778 
National Mutual Benefit.... 10,940,712 696,330 1,128,717 5,758,418 62,387,684 2,269,609 1,226,644 637,482 1,129,764 
Royal Neighbors .......... 129,140,168 4,990,614 17,399,040 25,664,110 392,640,032 5,318,668 8,545,231 6,128,361 8,563,232 
Gteaderm, Kan. ...........% 10,825,055 —91,983 1,018,754 2,286,000 31,636,611 —995,906 790,832 951,730 1,239,339 
Woman’s Benefit Assn. 57,781,135 1,510,403 3,517,622 4,892,305 121,060,155 80,147 3,229,088 2,805,897 4,530,292 
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Group Covers Reviewed from All Angles 
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vers or school teachers because individ- 
val premium collecting is involved. Such 
croups show a disposition to want high 
penefits and payments of long duration. 
Mr. Briegal said that the underwriting 
requires careful attention to state laws 
which are frequently in conflict and that 
it is best to use a special master policy 
and certificates. In his opinion the case 
js more attractive where the employer 
pays the entire premium. Mr. Briegal's 
company handles such cases by mail 
through the trade association secretary, 
although a representative of Lumber- 
mens appears at the annual meetings 
of the insured associations. He com- 
mented that the turnover of business in 
small associations is heavy so it is wise 
to have the association secretary send 
out a bulletin over his signature at 
fairly frequent intervals. Mr. Briegal 
made it clear that his company does 
not pay the secretary a fee for handling 
the insurance details but described him 
as a key figure in all such cases, Lum- 
hermens permitting him to pay claims, 
using the company draft book. Mr. 
Briegal predicted much stiffer competi- 
tion for this class of business. 


Meeting State Rulings 


W. A. Hollister, group specialist of 
Hardware Mutual Casualty, said that 
the handling of trade association group 
business posed special underwriting and 
administrative problems—that the basic 
one is full compliance with conflicting 
state laws. The practice of his company 
has been to resolve difficulties by per- 
sonal contacts with representatives of 
the insurance departments, the feeling 
being that the rulings and interpreta- 
tions of laws are sometimes as impor- 
tant as the statutes themselves. Mr. 
Hollister said it is best to require that 
75% of employes participate. 


Responding to questions from the 
floor, Mr. Hollister said it costs 3% 


more of the premium to handle group 
trade association business than regular 
employer-employe group cases. 

P. G. Korn, vice-president National 
Casualty, made an “off the record” talk 
entitled “Collective Bargaining in the 
Group Picture.” The principal factor 
in working out such cases he said was 
“Who is to control the insurance plan, 
management or labor?” Mr. Korn said 
that labor demands a voice in the selec- 
tion of the plan but that always in 
negotiations the real battle is for the 
control of the plan. The trend is for 
management to pay all or the larger 
part of the premium and both labor and 
management not infrequently make their 
selection from proposals submitted from 
five to 10 companies. Mr. Korn’s chief 
contention was that it is of primary 
importance for the insurance carrier to 
serve both management and labor and 
‘o provide both with satisfactory cover- 
age, in this way keeping such business 
within the scope of private carriers and 
away from the government plans. His 
‘recent experience, Mr. Korn remarked, 
las convinced him that labor will go 
long with private carriers, 


Questionable Claims 


During the question period following 
Mr. Korn’s talk, one speaker said that 
where the insurance plan is union con- 
‘tolled and dominated, it often results 
Man insistence on many claims being 
paid that would otherwise be denied. 
It was also pointed out that usually 
lew officers are elected by the unions 
tach year and as a new administration 
takes over it often presses for a lib- 
tralization of the existing arrangements, 
Cianges and the inclusion of bad fea- 
‘ures, During the negotiations prior to 
the writing of these cases, labor often 
sets up a demand that management 
fontribute to a trust fund in which labor 
Sto have an equal voice, but from 
Which Management cannot recover any 
unds that are deposited. 

Several speakers spoke out against 
isurance company representatives get- 
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ing “in the middle” at the bargaining 
table and said it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, for the insurance company to 
be on both sides of the fence. An in- 
teresting observation was to the effect 
that the progress of negotiations is 
much more. difficult where a CIO 
union is involved. Sometimes complete 
agreement is reached and then the CIO 
will bring in someone from the CIO 
headquarters and will either suggest that 
the whole arrangement be thrown out 
or that a different one be evolved. It 
seemed to be the general opinion that 
the role of the insurance company is to 
indicate how agreements may be drawn 
up without actually writing the agree- 
ments or becoming involved. 

Billedward Howland, manager acci- 
dent and health department, Mutual Im- 
plement & Hardware, Owatonna, 
brought the session to a close with his 
review of hospital admission plans, 
Review Medical Plans 

Wednesday afternoon was given over 
to a discussion of state medical plans 
and a detailed account of how the com- 
panies handle groups of less than 25 on 
either a true group or franchise basis. 

Emerson L. Mitchell, district super- 
visor of Provident Life & Accident, re- 
marked that the designs for medical 
care plans are beginning to take a pat- 
tern. In setting up a medical plan with 
the doctors, the three major problems 
are public acceptance, doctor acceptance 
and insurance company aceptance. 

There is a wide difference between 
what is charged for medical and surgical 
care in the various states. The main 
objective of the plans must be to elimi- 
nate catastrophic medical costs for about 
70% of the population at a price that 
is within range of the average house- 
hold. 

Doctors who specialize have in some 
instances reached the extreme in cost. 
These charges have made the theory 
of social medicine easier to sell the pub- 
lic and when combined with the high 
cost of drugs and hospital care and 
x-ray and special services, the insur- 
ance companies are on the spot to pro- 
vide adequate coverage. The plan must 
be devised to take in the doctor’s view- 
point and satisfy his needs. Mr. Mitchell 
pointed out that the doctor has invested 
many years and a great deal of money 
in preparing himself for practice, and 
the plan must give him his fair return. 


Must Be Salable for All Companies 

Further, the plan must be salable not 
only by some of the larger companies 
but by practically every company writ- 
ing in a given area. The Tennessee 
plan, according to Mr. Mitchell, meets 
these requirements and already more 
than 70,000 wage earners and depend- 
ents have been insured by the 18 com- 
panies participating. 

The Tennessee program was worked 
out by the companies in cooperation 
with the doctors and more than 1,600 
have joined. Participating physicians 
have agreed to accept the surgical fee 
schedule as payment in full for services 
rendered to individuals without depend- 
ents whose incomes do not exceed 
$2,400, and to those with dependents 
whose aggregate family income is not 
more than $3,600. These classifications 
provide protection for about 70% of the 
state’s population, but the surgeons are 
not required to accept fees in the sched- 
ule as payment in full. 

Participating in an unusually frank 
discussion of handling small groups 
were A. M. Anderson, Hardware Mu- 
tual Casualty; Fred Clark, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life; K. M. Briegal, Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty, and R. C. Knoblock, 
Washington National, for the group 
writing companies, and R. L. Paddock, 
Time; H. C. Pogue, Business Men’s 
Assurance, and FE, D. Speer, Great 
American Reserve, for the franchise 
companies. 

This discussion revolved almost en- 
tirely around individual company prac- 


tice in handling smaller cases. The 
group companies generally agreed that 
the practice followed is to require the 
same rules as employed for larger 
groups, to ask for employer contribu- 
tions, and a % participation for a 
contributory plan and 100% participa- 
tion for non-contributory plans. 

The problems involved are not unique 
to the small group, but are merely an 
intensification of those in larger cases. 

The speakers emphasized that cover- 
age of smaller groups has proven fairly 
profitable and at the same time provides 
coverage for that segment of the popu- 
lation about which the cry for social 
insurance is being raised. 

The group companies agreed that 
some step-up in rates for small groups 
is probably needed. This would be about 
15% above the regular group rate. 

It was evident from the discussion 
that the number of groups of less than 
25 currently being written is small. Most 
of this business so far has been handled 
by the franchise writing companies, and 
only a relatively small number so far 
have taken small groups on a group in- 
surance basis. The interest shown by 
the members in this class was evidence 
that many of the companies have plans 
to enter this line. 

Among the problems arising from 
small groups, the chief one apparently 
collections. Employers of less than 
25 persons tend to be lax in their book- 
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keeping on occasions, or the person 
assigned to the work allows the records 
to become confused. Several of the 
speakers stressed the importance of 
keeping up the participation by an an- 
nual review of each group case. In- 


sufficient participation after a year or 
so has been a major cause of poor ex- 
perience on collections. 

Speakers the first afternoon were 
T. H. Kirkpatrick, Paul Revere Life, 
on the outlook under the New York 
law, and W. L. Miller, Northern Life, 
who discussed the chances of a cash 
sickness law in Washington. A sum- 
mation of the day’s talks was given by 
G. H. Hipp, Employers Liability. 


900 Attend Annual 
Phila. Sales Meet 


The importance of the position of the 
agent in the national economy and in 
the life insurance business was empha- 
sized by Carrol M. Shanks, president 
of Prudential, at the annual sales con- 
gress of the Philadelphia Assn. of Life 
Underwriters. The work of the agent is 
more vitally important to the nation 
than that of any other salesman, he 
said, because it revolves around the in- 
dividual and builds up and depends upon 
the essential dignity of the individual. 
He described the growth of the business 
and its present position relating it to 
the place of the agent in it and the 
service the agent and the business ren- 
ders the public. 

Attendance at the meeting established 
an all-time high. It was more than 900. 
Vernon L. Phillips, manager of Occi- 
dental Life at Philadelphia, and presi- 
dent of the association, did a neat and 
efficient job as chairman. 

Frank D. Buser, Fidelity Mutual 
agent, who, through 48 years in the 
business, performed numerous _legisla- 
tive and public relations tasks for agents 
in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, was 
awarded the president’s cup of the as- 
sociation. The award was made by 
Frank L. Bettger, Fidelity Mutual, 
author of the popular book on success 
in selling. 

Cornelius G. Scheid, New York Life 
agent at Cleveland, gave an_ inspira- 
tional talk on the uses of life insurance 
and the responsibilities of the men in it. 
His ribbing of other speakers and prac- 
tices drew a number of laughs from the 
audience. Charles E. Cleeton, general 
agent of Occidental Life at Los An- 
geles, secretary of the National Assn. 
of Life Underwriters, discussed 10 com- 
mandments for the’ life insurance agent. 
His talk is reported elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Estate Planning Course 
Seventeen agents of John Hancock 
have completed an intensive course in 
life insurance estate planning at the 
Hancock home office. It was the first 
such school sponsored by the general 
agency department. Other sessions will 
probably be scheduled later in the year. 
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SWAP IDEAS ON RECRUITING 
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to guide the interviews and_ taking 
copious notes in the interview both for 
later evaluating the recruit and fo im- 
pressing him with the thoroughness of 
the interview. 

“Lead the man to propose the job,” 
he urged. “Make him think he selected 
himself.” 

He warned against taking a man who 
did not earn some money as a boy and 
take care of it, and urged paying atten- 
tion to the opinions of others—past em- 
ployers, men in the agency, the re- 
cruiter’s wife—about a man. “For every 
thimbleful of knowledge we have about 
recruiting,” he concluded, “we need a 
cupful of enthusiasm.” 


Show Instruction Film 


There was a showing of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois-Illinois state association 
strip film for teaching life insurance 
fundamentals in high schools. In charge 
of the showing and discussion were Ray 
Martin, general agent Home Life of 
New York, Champaign, chairman of the 
educational committee of the associa- 
tion, Drs. Mehr and Hugh Wales of 
the university, and Eric Bell, State 
Farm, Bloomington, immediate past 
president of the association. 

Mr. Day opened the final session, 
speaking on “How to Build and Use a 
Recruiting Kitbook.”” He gave as the 
10 most important questions in the re- 
cruit’s mind, and, hence, the questions 
the kitbook should answer, “Whom 
shall I sell? What will I say? How 
often will I have to say it? What train- 
ing do I get? What supervision? What 
makes you think I’m qualified? What 
could I earn? What is my future? Have 
you a retirement plan? Why should I 
join your agency?” 

“The rewards or penalties of selec- 
tion come later,” he concluded, “and 
many of us could retire today on the 
money we have invested unwisely in 
men who should not have entered the 
business in the first place.” 


Bourland on Combination Agents 


Mr. Bourland stressed the importance 
of combination recruiting today when 
ordinary companies are finding they 
cannot afford to write the small aver- 
age policy that covers the mass market. 
It is this mass market, he pointed out, 
which will decide the future of democ- 
racy in this country. If it is not sold 
on private means to security it will 
turn to the government. 

Reporting on a survey among 200 of 
his company’s managers and assistants, 
he gave as the best sources of combina- 
tion recruits, retail store salesmen, col- 
lege graduates, teachers, farmers, and 
salesmen. The survey also revealed that 
the most important thing the managers 
derive from tests is an improvement in 
the picture of the man. Among unusual 
recruiting procedures reported in the 
survey were using the manager's wife 
to locate recruits; letting assistants find 
the man to gain experience, and then 
having the manager close them; and 
first approaching the prospective recruit 
to sell him insurance. 


Says Comparisons Err 


Mr. Ryker declared that “we make 
an erroneous comparison of turnover in 
the life insurance business because we 
forget that in other professions men get 
their training before starting to prac- 
tice, whereas in life insurance they do 
not train until they enter the business.” 
The only fair comparisons are those 
made with turnover from the time train- 
ing starts. He cited figures on the num- 
ber of students who enter training for 
medicine, ministry, law, etc., compared 
with the number who survive to begin 
practice. “In this light,” he stated, “we 
find our turnover is not out of line and 
that the real answer is that ‘men do 
not stay in jobs.’” 

Mr. Ryker demonstrated the way in 
which interviews with prospective nom- 
inators follow the pattern of the subse- 


quent interview with the proposed re- 
cruit. The tie-in, he declared, helps 
screen names proposed by the nominator 
so that a higher percentage will be ac- 
ceptable. He also explained the tech- 
nique of putting aptitude-screening ques- 
tions in newspaper “ads.” 

“It is a mistake,” he declared, “not 
to put across to the man what this 
business really is so that he feels it 
down in his heart. Unless you find that 


he can understand the importance of 
life insurance in the lives of people, 
there is no use to hire him, whatever 
the other indicators of his value may be. 
If you do, he’ll simply take your money 
and never mature into a successful life 
underwriter.” 


As last year proceedings of the Insti- 
tute, including the open-forum discus- 
sions, were recorded by the university 
and will be available from the business 
management services division as soon as 
processed, Subject for the 1951 institute 
was tentatively announced as “The New 
Man’s First Three Months.” 
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ernment to tax the entire amount or 
eventually they would become insolvent. 
The government has been unwilling to 
admit that the amount of interest con- 
tractually assumed should be deducted. 
But now it seems willing to do so. 

After interest assumed is deducted, 
some “free” income is left, the difference 
between interest rate reserve and actual 
interest return. It is a relatively small 
amount to which the 38% corporate 
rate is applied. 

Another general agent wondered about 
the Truman administration’s contention 
that companies should pay tax also on 
“underwriting profit.’ Mr. Thoré said 
the business met that argument by mak- 
ing clear that the proposal is unwork- 
able. To tax total income of mutual 
companies, the Treasury must permit 
deduction for dividends, which are a 
return of capital, not income. Compa- 
nies could pay all out in dividends and 
avoid the tax. They would be tempted 
to pay out too much, thus weakening 
the insurance structure. If a company 
wanted to strengthen itself or repair 
a weakness by reserving, it would pay 
a tribute of 38 to 42% to the govern- 
ment to do so. 





RETROACTION 





Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
Equitable Society, he said, contends that 
once a company completes its book- 
keeping for the year and puts the money 
in surplus, or elsewhere, it ceases to be 
income and becomes property. Govern- 
ment cannot tax property unless it lays 
the tax equally. Otherwise the tax is 
unconstitutional and a bad precedent. 
Mr. Thoré thinks there is merit to Mr. 
Parkinson’s reasoning. 

But, he added, this is an oversimplifi- 
cation of what has happened. The tax 
has been discussed all along. Some com- 
panies reserved for it. Mr. Thoré does 
not think due process is violated. He 
said he would agree with Mr. Parkinson 
if the government had stepped in sud- 
denly and without notice. He believes 
the companies can and should recognize 
their moral responsibility to pay that 
tax. 

The companies have only now com- 
mitted themselves on social security for 
agents, he said in discussing relations of 
executives with the field. A week before 
his talk they supported inclusion of full 
time agents in OASI. This action re- 
sulted from many discussions. Compa- 
nies were divided; many of them still 
believe the other is the better course 
for the agent. But the business in this 
way recognizes that the National Assn. 
of Life Underwriters favored the new 
definition and it was an act of states- 
manship to go to Washington and sup- 
port it. 


Job to Be Done in Washington 


Commenting on the announcement of 
the joint L.I.A.-American Life conven- 
tion Washington office, he said that two 
years ago the business believed such an 
establishment would be a lightning rod, 
attracting trouble. Today the business 
recognizes it cannot take care of its 


problems there on a gumshoe basis. 
L.I.A.-A.L.C. are registered as lobbyists 
and don’t mind saying so. The office has 
four fundamental objectives: intelligence, 
coordination, lobbying, and better con- 
gressional and governmental relations. 
Mr. Thore and R. L. Hogg of A.L.C. 
will move to Washington. 

_Mr. Thore said his Washington expe- 
rience satisfies him the life business’ 
reputation is not good there. In re- 
sponse to a query by Halsey Josephson, 
Connecticut Mutual, New York City, he 
said the business has not established 
itself in Washington. There are many 
questions that go unanswered. Legis- 
lators draw their own conclusions, gen- 
erally critical. Newspaper writers are 
unfavorably disposed, for this reason. 
There is a tremendous job to be done. 


Rosenbaum Question 


He answered a question of E. L. 
Rosenbaum, Mutual Benefit, Brooklyn, 
by saying that to a modest extent those 
companies that have adjusted interest 
assumptions downward will be penalized 
by the income tax. However, the for- 
mula, which is complicated, has an ele- 
ment which fixes the interest reserve 
deduction on a “universal” or average, 
not individual company, base. 

Mr. Thore cited as another example 
of coordinated relations of field and 
executives the Nola Patterson case. He 
declared no company feared the case, 
litigation of it, or the result. The com- 
pany agreement in the matter was moti- 
vated by a disinclination to expose 
N.A.L.U. to extended litigation. 

The business is aware that it must 
take cognizance of changing conditions, 
he concluded. It is alert to new chal- 
lenges. It recognizes its vital meaning 
to the economy and is accepting its 
responsibility for leadership. At no point 
in its history has it been in a better 
position to influence its destiny. It can- 
not achieve its objectives without the 
field’s fullest support. 





Pittsburgh Dinner Mar. 9 


The annual joint dinner meeting of 
the Pittsburgh Life Insurance & Trust 
Council, the Pittsburgh Life Managers 
Assn. and the Corporate Fiduciaries 
Assn. of Allegheny County, and the 
Allegheny County Bar Assn., will be 
March 9 at William Penn hotel. The 
speaker will be Edward N. Polisher, 
Philadelphia lawyer, author and lecturer. 
The Corporate Fiduciaries, the Life- 
Trust Council and the managers asso- 
ciation will be host at a reception pre- 
ceding the dinner. 





Average Length of 
Life Up to 67.2 Years 


The average length of life in 
the United States has increased to 
a new high of 67.2 years, accord- 
ing to figures released by the fed- 
eral security agency. The figure 
is based on 1948 mortality statis- 
tics. 

The 1948 average was four- 
tenths of a year above the 1947 
average. 





Group Tidal 
Wave Sets In 
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in group sales has apparently only be. 
gun. A great many employers and }. 
bor unions are holding off on their agree. 
ments waiting to see what pattern wij 
emerge in the pending United States 
Steel case. Of course, the U. S. Stee 
group casualty plans will follow pretty 
well what the other steel companies 
have done, but it is felt there will be 
some unique features which are worth 
waiting for. Both the CIO steelworkers 
and U. S. Steel have been proceeding 
cautiously in selecting carriers for the 
casualty coverages and in coming to 
final agreement on what those coverages 
are to be, because they realize that they 
are establishing a precedent. They can't 
afford to bungle the job. 

Meanwhile, three or four of the larg. 
est life insurance companies are in con- 
stant conference with U. S. Steel and 
union officials at Pittsburgh. The fina 
settlement, because of its size, may be 
divided among several insurance com- 
panies. 

It is certain that this is a year of 
blood and sweat for the group men, but 
it will also be a year of reward. Most 
of them, in addition to drawing salaries, 
are compensated by production bonuses, 
Their bonuses will be greater this year, 
Naturally, there are quite a few personal 
producers who also will have their take 
for the year increased mightily by the 
placing of group. However, many of 
the largest groups are placed direct by 
the insurance companies without a com- 
mission going to any one. Where a com- 
mission is paid on the larger groups, 
it is scaled down considerably. 


Competition Is Unslackened 


Despite the fact that it would seem 
that there is enough group going on the 
books, so that every company can have 
its share, there is still plenty of sharp 
competition on group cases. Competition 
is the tradition in the group field. Among 
the new devices which lately has made 
its appearance is installing a girl in the 
office of the employer at the expense of 
the insurance company to service group 
insurance. These employes of the insur- 
ance company cost the employer nothing, 
in fact they are worth a great deal to 
him because they take the burden of 
servicing the group insurance from him. 
The insurance companies do not ust- 
ally install such an employe except in 
cases of 2,000 lives or better on which 
there are substantial casualty coverages 
which require considerable claim service 
work. This is in the nature of an extra 
inducement to employers and has un 
questionably won its practitioners some 
business. 

Competition is so keen that a number 
of the precious staffers has had to be 
assigned to conservation activity. Some 
of the group insurers are taking this 
opportunity to win over groups now 
with other companies. 





Testimonial Dinner for 
Nairn in Toronto Mar. 22 


A. Gordon Nairn will be given a test: 
imonial dinner in Toronto March 22. 
joint committee representing Life Ur 
derwriters Assn. of Canada and Cana- 
dian Life Officers Assn., is in charge 0 


arrangements. af : ; 
Mr. Nairn is retiring as executive vice 
president of the Life Underwriters 


Assn. of Canada to become director 0 
agencies in Canada for Prudential. 





Add 2 to N. Y. Congress Card 


A. R. Jaqua, director of the Institute 
of Marketing at Southern Methodist 
University, and Knox Ide, New York 
attorney, have been added to the pro- 
gram as speakers at the March 9 sales 
congress of the New York City Life 
Underwriters Assn. 
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STAT A LIFE 


AM LIANT 


Highlights from 1949 Annual Report to Policyholders 





New insurance written in 1949 . . . Individual Life, $90,740,042 . . . Group Life, 3 
- $46,710,016 . . .. Group Casualty, $58,073,700. 


é $19,463,783 paid or credited to policyholders and beneficiaries in 1949. 28,613 new 


members added in 1949. Total number members December 31, 1949—212,116. Average 


- coverage—$5,197. Average death claim paid in 1949—$6,732. Group life insurance in 


force increased 55.5%. Gain in Group Casualty insurance in force 87.4%. Mortality 
lowest in any year since 1927. Average net yield from invested assets in 1949—3.21%. 
$17,306,728 added to policyholder reserves to meet future obligations. Total policyholder 
reserves of $268,964,159 are in excess of amounts required by laws of any state. State 
Mutual licensed to do business in all 48 states. Total taxes paid excluding real estate, 
$883,688. In addition a reserve of $332,000 was set aside to cover impending Federal Tax 
liability. $4,202,355 returned to policyholders during 1949 in form of dividends. 
Surplus or Reserve for Contingencies increased $1,429,948 to a total of $12,917,121. 


GAINS AT A GLANCE 


Casualty Insurance in Force 
1948 $68,503,400 





Life Insurance in Force 


a wren teo 
tastier! Total Assets ; 
Group 1948 $79,902,999 1948 331,715,814 
1949 124,236,657 : 1949 354,043,708 
Total Premium Income 
Total ' 1948 $1,004,419,166 1948 $33,859,483 
1949 1,102,261,339 1949 35,703,185 





* Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1949 x 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash on hand and on deposit in Banks. . . . $ 3,922,441 Reserves to meet future contract obligations . . $268,964,159 
United States Government Bonds. . . . . . 68,750,968 ee —— and policy proceeds — 
payable ininstallments. . . . . . .. . 54,584,1 
= - MOM ee 97,147,529 Premiums paid in advance. . . . . . . . 6,430,228 
EE TOES Ea oC SCR CO 12,520,960 Policy claims in process of settlement and 
Mortgages on Real Estate. . . . . . . . . 144,661,595 estimate of claims not yet reported. . . . . 1,604,272 
Real Estate including Home Office. . . . . . 4,397,510 Policyholders’ dividends declared but not yet 
Loans on Policies . . . . . 2... ee, 14,129,096 payable. © 2 2 ee ee ee ee es 4,329,642 
Interest and Rents Accrued and Due. . . . . 1,970,959 Deposits by mortgagors to pay future taxes... « 409,488 
N ene f d Z Taxes and Expenses accrued. 2. 1. 2 ts ew ew 1,430,864 
“ Uncollected and Deferred Premiums. . . 6,384,006 Ajj other liabilities. . . . 2... 1s. 718,774 
Miscellaneous 2. . . . - 2... 7 ess 158,848 Reserve for future changes in market value of 
SOON gc > ee Led ww ae he 2,655,000 
Surplus (Reserve for Contingencies). . . . . 12,917,121 
BI ee. ee! Ae ER ae ee an $354,043,708 be es 2S Oe OO we Se 
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e OVER A BILLION OF INSURANCE IN FORCE « 











































































Life insurance ts a 
sp endid example of 


emocracy at work 


A statement of interest 
to every American father 


t by DAVID A. CRAWFORD 


Chairman, Finance Committee, 


Pullman Incorporated 


“ Y enthusiasm for life insurance comes not alone 
from what it does—but how it does it. 

‘For by this means Americans everywhere freely join 
together in order to build a common defense against 
future uncertainties. 

“Their money is invested in ways which also help 
other people—and whole communities—to prosper. 

‘**And in a mutual company the policyholders them- 
selves actually own the company. 

“So for me the life insurance picture has always been 
one of practical, neighborly helpfulness . . . an impres- 
sive example of democratic initiative and enterprise. 

“The fact that 75 million Americans today are 
owners of life insurance policies is something for 
which we can all be proud... and very thankful.” 


KARSH, OTTAWA 


A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. Mr. Crawford has been insured 
with this company for 36 years. 


WHY POLICVHOLDERS ARE SO LOVAL TO why each year nearly half the new life insurance issued by this 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL... Pe 
company is in the names of those who have already become 


HIS company is one of the six largest in the life insurance members of the growing Northwestern Mutual “family.” 
field. It has built up more than 90 years’ experience and has Have you reviewed your life insurance program within the last 
an outstanding reputation for maintaining a low net cost. two years? Constantly changing needs, shifting costs and taxes 
This emphasizes that there are significant differences to be make it advisable. You'll find a distinct advantage in calling upon 
found among life insurance companies, It is one of the reasons the skill and understanding of a Northwestern Mutual agent. 





MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Ze NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Lf Lsurance Compan, 
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